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Amateur 


Photo Contest 
Trudging slowly along road on Gaspe peninsula, Canada, 


horse and wagon were photographed by Rogar La Pelle, : 
Phila., Pa., with Rolleicord f:11 at 1/50th sec. e 


CLIP CLOP 


‘Winners 


for April 
; 4) 


SHAKY CITY 


Fiery impression of NYC's skyline made by jiggling 
camera at moment of exposure, causing streaks in 
film, was shot by Hank Simons, Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
with Cannon 35MM, at f:2, '/g sec., Plus X film. CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Although any size will be acceptable, 
prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, specific locale of 
picture, and pertinent information regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of 
the photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TrRavet cannot be responsible for their return or condition. 
The right to future publication of prize-winning pictures without 
additional payment is retained by 'TRavev. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, Traver, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope of sufficient size to accommodate the entry is enclosed. 
Photographs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the current contest 
will be held for the following month. 


TOP TIP 


View of Marseille and harbor was filmed from hill top 
chapel of Notre Dame de la Garde by John P. Vergis, 
Tempe, Ariz. with speed Graphic 4x5 at £:22, 1/25, 
Super XX film, K-2 filter. : s 
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TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Dramatic view of electric train swinging 
around bend and heading into tunnel was 
taken on the Gottard Line in Switzerland, 
one of the many routes in Europe presenting 
travelers with spectacular sights of scenic 
magnificence as they ride in safety, sur- 
rounded by modern comforts and equipment. 


Photo: 


Courtesy Swiss Federal Railroads. 
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Letter From 
The Publisher 


Active Travelers Aid 


RAVELERS BOUND for Europe will, 
tbe next few months, be pour- 
ing through the vast terminals of 
New York City. Most of them will 
probably ignore, in their haste, a 
blue lamp 
steadily at all hours. But that light 


and white burning 
signifies a haven for the harassed 
and unhappy. It is the sign of the 
remarkable Travelers Aid Society 
of New York. 

For 50 years, this organization 
has benefited thousands of travel- 


ers who were indigent, lost or 
just confused. 
Travelers Aid sees that unes- 


corted children reach their proper 
destination, that old people are 
given comfort and assistance along 
the way, that frantic parents can 
find runaways. Indeed, the vigilant 
men and women of the Society 
solve innumerable problems every 
day which arise to trip up travelers. 

Regular readers will recall The 
Light That Never Fails in the De- 
cember, 1951, 


fully detailing the diverse activity 


issue of ‘TRAVEL, 


of this splendid society which aided 
some 60,000 people in New York 
City alone last year. 

Now celebrating its 50th birth- 
the Travelers Aid Society 
rates a handsome salute from all 
travelers. May its 
brightly so long as there is a 
traveler in need. 


day, 


beacon burn 


H. W. SHANE 
Publisher 


BY MARGARET GARDNER 


from PARIS 


Pp In April .. . the union of two 
perfect elements, the most beauti- 
ful of cities in the loveliest of seasons. 
And a fitting setting for Paris in her 
elegant spring attire is the bewilder- 
ing beauty of the Tuileries and Lux- 
embourg Gardens, in full Technicolor 
bloom. 


UNIQUE GARDENS 

It is the time of year when walking 
becomes a necessary pleasure, and the 
visitor hunts for gardens and _ parks. 
There exist in Paris many delightful 
parks in addition to the Tuileries and 
Luxembourg. 

Now in its second year of existence 
is the Shakespeare Garden in the Pré 
Catalan of the Bois de Boulogne, 
formerly notorious as a rendezvous 
spot. Hundreds of shrubs and flowers, 
all of them mentioned in Shakespeare’s 
plays, surround an open-air theater 
where the Bard’s plays are presented 
during the summer months. 

Another unusual park is the Jardins 
Albert Kahn, noted for its exotic Jap- 
anese garden and reproduction of a 
Vosges forest, at Boulogne-Billancourt. 
A “must” during April is the annual 
azalea show at the municipal green- 
houses, a fascinating conglomeration 
of hothouses and gardens, at the Porte 
d’ Auteuil entrance of the Bois. 


LARGEST PAINTING 

Visitors to the Museum of Decora- 
tive Arts will have the enviable op- 
portunity of seeing one of the late 
Raoul Dufy’s masterpieces, The Elec- 
tricity Fairy. It has the added distinc- 
tion of being the largest painting in 
the world, about 35 feet high and al: 
most 200 feet in length. 

Divided into two panels, one of 
which represents the discovery of elec- 
tricity, and the other the magic of 
electricity during this age, the paint- 
ine decorates the walls of the Mu- 
seum’s new conference room. Painted 
by Dufy almost twenty years ago, it 
had been used in the Pavilion of Elec- 
tricity of France during the Paris Ex- 
position of 1937. 


DIVERSE DANCES 

Speaking of electricity, that is the 
theme of an annual ball given each 
spring at the Palais de Chaillot. Yes, 
the Ball of the Electricity is one of 
the principal planned events of the 
Spring social season, and worth at- 
tending. It’s on April 30. Another 
traditional ball to which the public is 
invited is the Bal de I’X, the annual 
dance of the Polytechnic School. Al- 
though it isn’t as buoyant a celebration 
as that of the students of the Beaux 
Arts, it is still an interesting experience 


Elaborate fountains of Versailles go into full majestic play on special dates. 


to see the manner in which these em- 
bryonic technicians end their school 
year. It’s on May 5, also at the Palais 
de Chaillot. 


AMERICAN CULTURE 

America, its civilization, culture and 
mores, is the theme of two important 
art displays beginning in April. At 
the Musée de l’Orangerie is an exhi- 
bition devoted to “Impressionists and 
Post-Impressionists of the American 
Museums,” a collection of great works 
of that period culled from our mu- 
seums. 

The Museum of Modern Art plays 
homage to ‘” 
Century” with paintings, photographs, 
designs and miscellaneous exhibits ex- 


plaining our civilization. Both expo-_ 


sitions continue until June. 

On May 1, those elaborate creations 
of the genius of French engineering, 
the fountains of Versailles, go into 


full play, pouring out their unending ~ 


streams of water in harmonious beauty. 


MONTHLY RESTAURANT TIP 
The restaurant-of-the-month is Le 

Cochon de Lait, 7 Rue Corneille, across 

the street from the Salle Luxembourg 


The American Twentieth — 


TAS Meo BEGAN nel ck ahs GbR Wi LATE NETO GOA REE RNG DAT Ia LT We TL CREE EG 


of the Comedie Francaise. The spe- ! 


cialty of the house is roast pork, of 7] 
served 


an indescribable succulence, 


with an enormous hunk of crackle and ~ 
fluffy mashed potatoes. Dinner with — 


wine is less than three dollars. @ 


In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


/ WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR . . . interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1000 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval. Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) 
for 40-page illustrated four-color cata- 
log, with detailed description of 35mm 
slides. Stereo list free. 
ERNEST T, WOLFE 
Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


by Norman D. Ford 


If there is anything I have found 
out in traveling up and down this 
country and throughout the rest 
of the world, it is this: It costs less 
to retire than you may think it 
does—provided you know how to 
discover those places where it 
costs less to live the kind of life 
you like. 


As founder of the Globetrotters 
‘Club I made it my business to find 
low-cost beauty spots all over the 
world. Right here in the U. S., I 
found places where the cost of liv- 
ing is surprisingly low—and you 
can get a part-time or seasonal 
job if you must pad out your in- 
come. Here are just a few of these 
first-rate retirement spots. 


_ Do you know where to find | 
| 


the greatest retirement bargain in 
Florida? 


the most beautiful 
California? 


town in all 


the three top-notch retirement towns 
in the Southwest? 


the one place in America where 
university experts have found the 
most healthful climate in the 
world? 


that marvelous Maine island, where 
it’s 10-15 degrees warmer in winter 
than on the mainland, and living 
costs are so low they attract many 
who otherwise could not afford to 
retire? 


a health spa, with wonderful fa- 
cilities for recreation, surrounded 
by a national park? 


the ideal island for retirement in 
the South, with cool summers and 
warm winters? 


the most ‘‘cultural” small town in 
America, with a Little Theatre, 
art and music clubs, a cosmopolitan 
atmosphere? 


f course, these are only a hand- 
ful of the hundreds of beauty 
pots, hideaways, and larger com- 
unities in the U. S., where you 
an retire now on little money and 
njoy yourself completely. 


And jin the rest of the world, 
ere are hundreds more besides. 
just a few of them: 
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WHERE TO RETIRE TODAY 
—AND AFFORD IT 


Mr. Ford has helped 
thousands to find the 
right place to retire 
on their present in- 
come. Hundreds come 
to him for advice. 
Typical letters: 


NORMAN D. FORD 


Could you suggest a quiet modest and inex- 
pensive seacoast town with a good beach 
and fishing where I could retire within 100 
miles of New York City? 

Is it possible to buy a rural 5-room cottage 
on an acre of ground near the southern Gulf 
Coast of Florida for $3000? 

Where can I find a clean, friendly city with 
a climate that’s mild and it’s sunny the year 
around? 

I haye a highly strung, nervous type of 
constitution: I also suffer from pleurisy. I 
would like to retire in a medium-sized city 
with plenty of cultural opportunity. What 
can you suggest? 

Is it true that you can live like a king in 
Majorca for less than $35 a week for two? 
How do you reach Majorca? 

Do you know of any city in Mexico where 
prices have not risen, and I can find other 
retired Americans? 


The facts to answer these typcial questions 
and hundreds more are given in Norman D. 
Ford's wonderful books, Where to Retire on 
a Small Income and Bargain Paradises of the 
World. 


@ The Azores or the Canaries—tropi- 
cal flowers, sandy beaches, and the 
charm of Old Spain are combined 
here—with rents of about $20 a 
month, groceries for a couple at $10 
a week, and servants $5 a month 
each. 


@ The lotus-covered mountain lakes of 
Kashmir, where a furnished house- 
boat with four turbanned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs 
for a couple run about $175 a month 
—in the most beautiful spot on 
earth. 


@® The South Seas? Tahiti has found 
out about the Yankee dollar. But 
there’s brilliant Sigatoka Beach at 
Suva or reef-girt Norfolk or Lord 
Howe Island, the Bargain Paradises 
of the South Seas today. 


So I say again—you can retire 
now, while still young enough to 
enjoy it—if you know where it 
costs less to live the kind of life 
you like. 


(In the next column, read about 
two books by Norman D. Ford 
which tell you just this.) 


2 Books that give you the facts 
on where you can retire today 
on the money you've got 


—read these books by Norman D. Ford 


WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hundreds of 
thousands of communities in the U. S. 
and its island territories only those 
places where living costs are less, where 
the surroundings are pleasant, and 
where nature and the community get 
together to guarantee a good time from 
fishing, boating, gardening, concerts, or 
the like. The book never overlooks the 
fact that some people must get part- 
time or seasonal work to pad out their 
incomes. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms 
throughout America—from New Eng- 
land south to Florida, west to Califor- 
nia and north to the Pacific Northwest. 
It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
American Virgin Islands. Some people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get 
information like this by traveling 
around the country. Frequently they 
fail—there is just too much of America 
to explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income 
saves you from that danger. Yet the 
big 1955 edition costs only $1. 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what 
your money can buy. For that is what 
spending a few weeks or months, or 
even retiring, in the world’s Bargain 
Paradises amounts to. 

Throughout you learn where to spend 
a while in the West Indies, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, the healthful 
islands of the South Seas, the wonder- 
lands of New Zealand, the Balearic 
Islands, the Canaries, Madeiras, etc. 

You read about “Lands of Eternal 
Springtime,” “Californias Abroad,” 
“Tslands in the Wind,” “Four Modern 
Shangri-Las,” about mountain hide- 
aways, tropical islands as colorful as 
Tahiti but nearer home, about modern 
cities where you can live for less, about 
quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 

About 100 photos, 4 maps. 1955 edi- 
tion. Price $1.50. 


Mail this coupon for 
prompt delivery 


nag mt eee acme (nce, (eats eee a ~ 
| wal to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS i 
& 44 Second Ave., Greenlawn, (L. 1I.), N. Y. 


I T have enclosed $...2....2...<.- (cash, check, I 
] eM. orden): Please send me the books I § 
checked below. 


. Bargain Paradises of the World. $1.50 I 
. Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1 LI 
5 
i 


. Special offer; both books above, 
$2.50 value for $2 
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ravel Timetable 
Of Selected Events 
Throughout Europe 


AUSTRIA 

May: Opening of season of Tyrol Passion plays. 

June 4-26: Vienna Festival Weeks. 

June 21-Sept. 12: International Summer 
Courses at Innsbruck University. 

July 21-Aug. 15: Bergenz Music Festival. 

July 26-Aug. 30: Salzburg Music Festival. 

BELGIUM 

May 9: Traditional procession of the Holy 
Blood. Bruges. 

May 19: International Regatta. Ghent. 

June 5: Le Fierte, traditional religious 
procession. Ronse. 

June 19: Grand Prix of Belgium Auto Race. 
Spafrancorchamps. 

July 3: Blessing of the Sea. Ostend. 

July 11: Celebration commemorating Battle of 
the Golden Spurs. Kortrijk. 

July 31: Procession of Penitents. Veurne. 

DENMARK 

May 6-End Sept.: Schumann Circus. 
Copenhagen. 

May 17-28: Danish Music and Ballet Festival. 
Elsinore. 

Mid-June: Hamlet Festival at Kronborg Castle. 
Elsinore. 

June 30-July 3: Bellahoj Livestock Show. 
Bellahoj. 

July 4: American Independence Day 
Celebration. Aalborg. 

July 10-12: Tilting Tournaments. Sonderborg. 

FINLAND 

May 8: Elaintarha International Motorcar and 
Motorcycle Races. Helsinki. 

June 9-17: Sibelius Music Festival. Helsinki. 

June 19: Association Football. Finland vy. 
Denmark. Helsinki. 

July 18-23: World Archery Championships. 
Helsinki. 

FRANCE 

May 3-20: International Film Festival. Cannes. 

May 7-8: Joan of Are Festival. Orleans. 

May 14-30: International Trade Fair. Paris. 

May 16-29: Festival of Music and Dancing. 
Bordeaux. 

June 10-19: Twenty-first International 
Aeronautical Exhibition. Paris. 


June 11-12: 24-hour automobile race. Lemans. 


Mid-June: Carnival of Stars. Paris. 
Second half of June: Music Festival. 
Strasbourg. 


July 3: International French Auto Club. Rheims. 
July 14: Bastille Day Celebration. All France. 
July 10-31: Music Festival. Boyches du Rhone. 
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GERMANY 

June 24-July 5: International Film Festival. 
Berlin. 

June 25-Sept. 11: Operetta Festival Plays. 
Coblence. 

June-July: German Derby. Hamburg. 

July 22-Aug. 21: Richard Wagner Festival 
Plays. Bayreuth. 

July 31: Grand Prize—World Championship for 
Racing Cars. Eifel Mts. 

Aug. 20-23: Watches and Jewelry Trade Fair. 
Frankfurt. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

May 12-15: Royal Windsor Horse Show. 
Berkshire. 

May 20-21: Walker Cup—Britain v. U. S. 
Scotland. 

May 24-27: Epsom Summer Meeting. Epsom. 

June 1-18: Royal Tournament. London. 

June 6-10: International T. T. Motorcycle races. 
Isle of Man. 

June 14-17: Royal Ascot Flat Race. Berkshire. 

June 18-26: Aldeburgh Festival of Music and 
Drama. Suffolk. 

June 20-July 2: All-England Lawn Tennis. 
Surrey. 

June 21-24: Royal Highland Agricultural Show. 
Edinburgh. 

July 4-8: Open Golf Championship. Scotland. 

July 18-23: International Horse Show. London, 

GREECE 

May: Anastenarides Feast. Macedonia. 

June-Oct.: Open-air symphony. Athens. 

ICELAND 

June 17: Icelandic National Day. All Iceland. 

IRELAND 

May 1: Football. Ireland y. Holland. Dublin. 

May 8-29: “An Tostal’” Culture and Sporting 
events. All Ireland. 

May 9-20: Ladies’ Open Golf Amateur Cham- 
pionship. Antrim. 

June 22: Irish Derby. Kildare. 

July 13-15: North of Ireland Open Amateur 
Golf Championship. Antrim. 

ITALY 

May 1: Sagra di Sant ‘Efisio. Cagliari. 

May 6-June 30: May Music Festival. Florence. 

June 1-10: International Music Festival. 
Taormina. 

June 5: Joust of the Saracen. Arezzo. 

June-Sept.: 16th International Exhibition of Mo- 
tion Picture Art. Venice. 

July 1-15: Open-air concerts. Genoa. 

July 2-Aug. 16: Medieval Horse Race. Siena. 


" LUXEMBOURG 


May 29: Annual Fun Fair. Esch-sur-Alzette. 
June 2: Wine Fair. Wormeldange. 
July 9-24: International Trade Fair, Luxembourg. 
July 28-Aug. 7: Open-air Theatre Festival. Wiltz. — 
MONACO 
May: Opening of Sea Club, Larvotto Beach. 
May 22: Grand Prix of Monaco Auto Race. 
June: Opening of Monte Carlo Beach. 
July: Water Skiing Championships. 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Between May 10-30: Flag Day. Scheveningen. — 
May 18-Sept. 3: Energy 1955, Show. Rotterdam. — 
June-Sept.: International Sculpture Exhibition. — 
Arnhem. 
June 15-July 15: Holland Festival of Music. The 
Hague. 1 
July 16: T. T. Championship Motorcycle Races. Z| 
Assen. ‘ 
NORWAY . 
May 26-June 7: Bergen International Festival of | 
Music. 
June 11: Oslo Day. All-night Carnival. 
June 20: Midsummer Ski Race. Stigfjellet. 
Last week in June-First week in July: Annual 
Yachting Week with races. Hanko. 
First week in July: Summer ski race. Stryn. 
July 2-4: National Meeting of Amateur Musi- — 
cians. Trondheim. : 
PORTUGAL . 
May 12-13: Pilgrimage to Shrine of Our Lady of © 
Fatima. ; 
June 20-30: Saint John’s Festival. Oporto. 
July 3: Saint Torquatu’s Festival. Guimaraes. 
Ist Sunday: Saint Gualter’s Festival. Guimaraes. — 
SPAIN ‘y 
May 10-25: International Samples Fair. Valencia. | 
June 1-20: International Trade Fair. Barcelona. | 
June 13: Feast of St. Anthony. Madrid. | 
July 16-25: Mediterranean Olympic Games. | 
Barcelona. q 
July 24-Aug. 7: Feast of St. James. Santander, | 
SWEDEN j 
May 11: Soccer: Sweden-Hungary. Stockholm. — 
May 15: International Motor-Cross. Malmo. 
June 7-14: Stockholm Festival of Music. 
July 1-10: International Stamp Exhibition. 
Stockholm. . 
July 3-10: Swedish International Tennis Cham-_ 
pionships. Bastad. E 
July 20-Aug. 13: Performances of operatic mira- 
cle play, Petrus de Dacia. Isle of Gotland. 
SWITZERLAND 
May 9-14: International Bruckner Music Festival. 
Berne. q 


June: June Festival Weeks. Music, theatre, art 
exhibitions. Zurich and Lausanne. 
July 2-3: Swiss Yodeling Festival. Fibourg. 4 
July 10-24: 20th Annual Braunwald Music Festi- 
val. Braunwald. j 
End of July: International Sailing Regattas. 
Ascona. ; 
July-August: International Exhibition of paint- 
ings. Vevey. : 
TURKEY | 
May 26-27: Festival of Pergamum. Bergama. — 
May-June. Flower Festival. Istanbul. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
May: Opening of Spring Festival. Opatija. 
July-July 15: Summer Festival. Split. 
July 1-Sept. 15: Dubrovnik Summer Festival. 
July 1-Sept. 1: Exhibition of contemporary Yugo 
slay paintings. Dubrovnik. q 
Mid-July: Opera Festival. Pula. 
Third Week of July. Bled Festival, 
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Sites BY TRAIN through Europe can be an espe- 
4% cially rewarding adventure for the U.S. vacationist. 
Far more than just a convenient, speedy means of 
getting from place to place on an overseas itinerary, 
Europe’s famous railroads offer the traveler a com- 
fortable grandstand seat from which to enjoy the 
colorful panorama of mountains and sea, fields and 
_ forests, farmland and castles viewed “close-up” from 
HUDSON _ Wide train windows. 
No section of the world offers more frequent change 
MEYER of scene to the rail traveler. And, reports the European 
Travel Commission, no other region is served by such 


a comprehensive rail network, making even the re- e 


BY 


motest areas easily accessible to overseas visitors. 
Special low-cost tourist tickets, offered by many sys- 
tems, make this form of transportation a “best buy.” 

Many of the world’s fastest and most luxurious 
trains link the major capitals of Europe, and a trip on 


1955 


Modern French train speeds past town-:of Montmelian in French Alps. 


. any one of them will add a real note of glamour to 
your transatlantic holiday. If you plan to travel be- 
tween London and Edinbourgh, for example, you'll 
want to ride The Elizabethan, pride of the British 
Railways. This luxury express holds the world’s speed 
record for the longest daily non-stop run, covering 393 
miles in a mere six and a half hours. 

On the other hand, if you’re heading for the Con- 
tinent, perhaps you’d enjoy the novelty of an ocean 
voyage in a comfortable sleeping car. It’s easy if you 
take the Night Ferry which leaves London’s Victoria 
Station each evening for Paris. This gilt-edge train, 
carrying sleepers and coaches, rolls onto the Channel 
ferry at Dover, crosses to Dunquerque, and continues 
on its way in the early morning to Paris. For making 
the trip from London to Paris by day there is, of 
course, the world-famous Golden Arrow whose pas- 
sengers are whisked from Victoria to Folkstone, where 
they board a modern channel steamer for Calais. A 
duplicate train, its name transformed to the Gallic 
Fleche d’Or waits here to complete the rail journey 
to the French capital. 

Once in Paris you'll find yourself in one of the 
busiest rail hubs of all Europe with famous “name” 
trains ready to carry you in any direction. There’s 
the famous Nord Express for example, and the Szm- 
plon-Orient, The Blue Train and the swift Mistral. 
This last, between Paris and the Riviera, is pulled 
by a locomotive which not too long ago won the 
world’s rail speed record of 151.6 m.p.h. Then there’s 
the relatively new and unusual express between Paris 
and Basel which rolls silently and smoothly on 
pneumatic rubber tires. 

The Swiss Federal Railways system is entirely elec- 
trified and its trains glide swiftly along alpine slopes 
past vistas of mountains, glaciers and picture-book 
lakes. As might be expected in the watch-manufac- 
turing center of the world, Swiss trains operate with 
almost uncanny precision, starting and arriving at 
the exact moment listed in timetables. Many Swiss 
trains also seem to defy g ravity by climbing steep 
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comfort and Ealety up through a mountain to thi 
Jungfraujoch which, at 11,340 feet, has Europe” 
highest railroad station. Another, the Glacier Express 
transports summer visitors past ice fields and ove, 
gorges from St. Moritz to Zermatt. A third, th 
Zurich-Milan Intercity Express, speeds its daily carge 
of passengers through some of the most gorgeo 
mountain scenery in the world, then down throug 
spiral corkscrew tunnels of the Gotthard Route inti 
Italy. Passengers on this train not only change coun’ 
tries but also weather-zones. It is not unknown for 
the train to enter the Gotthard Pass in a snowstorm 
and emerge on the far side of the mountains a shor 
while later in brilliant sunlight amid the flower 
strewn slopes of the Swiss-Italian Alps. 
Tourists who enjoy the breathtaking panoramas 
afforded by train travel through Switzerland are alse 
loud in their praises of a similar trip far to the north) 
This is the route of the diesel-powered Bergen- -Osle 
express in Norway, penetrating the mountainous 
backbone of the country. On its daily run, this com 
fortable train passes through 178 tunnels and risé 
from sea level to an altitude of over 4,000 feet. Al 
along the route, its windows frame unforgettable 
vistas of snow-capped mountains, plunging waterfall® 
and sparkling fjords. 
Certainly the most fabulous rail trip in Scandinavié 
—and perhaps in all of Europe—is offered by the 
Swedish State Railways with their unique Sunl 
Nights Land Cruises. These summertime “cruises,” 
which last for eight and a half days, carry a limit 
number of passengers in great luxury up thro 
Sweden past field and forest, glittering fjord a 
remote Lapp village across the Arctic Circle to the 
world’s northernmost rail point. All along the way 
the train stops at points of interest for sightseei 
fishing or a late-evening round of golf in the light a 
the midnight sun. a 
As elegant in its appointments as many an ocean 
going liner, the Sunlit Cruiser is a smooth-glidin: 
soot-free electric train. Passengers live aboard in state 
rooms and enjoy such comforts as hot showers, val 
service, beauty salon, motion pictures, a bar, and 
lounge car with writing, library and_ observation 
rooms. In addition, there is telephone service fro 
the train to all parts of the world while it is halt 
at certain scheduled stops. For the benefit of came 
fans, a professional photographer rides with the tra 
to process films along the way. Added to all this is 
diner featuring fine Swedish foods including probab 
the most elaborate rolling smorgasbord ever to h 
the rails. 
Sunlit Nights cruise passengers receive special 
tificates to prove to skeptical friends that they hay 
crossed the Arctic Circle. The first of these cruise 
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's due to leave Stockholm on June 20, with five addi- 
ional rail voyages scheduled through early August. 
Many other unusual and interesting trains await 
che visitor to Europe. One of the most intriguing is 
che revolutionary Talgo which for the past four years 
aas been whisking capacity loads of passengers be- 
ween Madrid and the French border. Far lower and 
ighter than conventional equipment, this “train of 
he future” has small, articulated cars which hug the 
ails for extra stability, speed and comfort. Another 
idventure on rails is riding the elite Milan-Rome 
‘xpress, one of the fastest and most elegant trains 
n Europe. Its southern terminus, the central railroad 
station in Rome, is probably the most modern and 
laring in the world. Designed with a flaring canti- 
evered roof and tremendous main arcade, this build- 
ng is certainly one of the most spectacular sights of 
he Eternal City. 
Joining the European railway parade of progress, 


pical Lapp group from Arctic Circle is seen while touring Sweden. 


rerman Federal Railways operates a fleet of ultra- 
nodern, streamlined trains, among them double- 
ecker units, each car containing two complete levels. 
‘or devotees of antique railroading, however, Ger 
hany also offers rides on an ancient train affection- 
tely dubbed The Cheese Pusher which chugs up and 
own the sand dunes of the resort island of Sylt like 
pbme Disney creation come to life. 

| The Netherlands has its ‘‘cheese train,’ too. This 
ne is actually called The Cheese Express and leaves 
msterdam each Friday morning from late April to 
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Swift Golden Arrow—Fleche d'Or, links Great Britain, Paris. 


late September carrying carloads of cheese buyers and 
sightseers to the weekly cheese mart at Alkmaar. En 
route, pretty girls in Frisian costume pass out delec- 
table samples of fine cheese. Never ones to scorn the 
pleasures of a tasty snack, the Dutch have also in- 
stalled small buffet sections in the cars of many of 
their short-haul and commuter trains. These little 
dining units are a blessing to hungry sightseers as 
well as to businessmen in need of a second breakfast 
en route to the office. 

Most European trains offer a choice of two or even 
three classes and thus provide transportation to meet 
every travel budget. As an added attraction, several 
railroads abroad are now offering U.S. vacationists 
special tourist-fare tickets at greatly reduced rates. In 
many cases, these tickets are sold only in the U.S. 

British Railways, for example, sells Thrift Tour 
Tickets good for 1,000 miles of rail travel at $18.00 
in third class or. $27.00 in first class—both types valid 
for six months. They also sell a Guest Ticket valid 
for nine consecutive days and good for unlimited 
mileage. Rates for these are $24.00 in third class, 
$36.00 in first. The newest innovation offered by 
British and Irish Railways is their Circular Tour 
Ticket. This entitles the holder to a ten per cent 
saving on rail travel throughout Britain and Ireland 
and is good for a full six months’ period if purchased 
in the U.S. 

Swiss Federal Railways also sells special Holiday 
Tickets at reductions up to 50 per cent to those 
traveling from border to border, or from airport to 
the border of the country. These are available in the 
U.S. throughout the year. 

Additional money-saving plans are offered by other 
European railroads. It’s therefore a wise idea to check 
with your travel agent on these overseas rail bar- 
gains before starting out on your transatlantic trip. 
You’re bound to find a train to suit your taste in 
discovering the real romance of Europe—by rail. @ 
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I HAVE BEEN TO Spain six times, 
and each time it has meant 
more to me than it did before, but 


over and over again something has” 


happened to prevent me _ from 
spending Holy Week and the week 
of the feria in Seville. Thus, @arly 


last year, although I contracted — 


acute arthritis which put me in a 
wheelchair, I was determined, 
despite my physicians, to sail. 

I mention the handi¢ap because 
I hope this will encourage” ‘others 
to realize they need not necessarily 
be able to tramp fox miles in order 
to enjoy themselves immensel 
to seé a great deal. Though even- 
tually I was able to discard the 
wheelchair fof a cane most of the / 
time, I was! wholly  —-=_, ot 
one or the other at first. 1 
rode back and forth to ‘al 
room through long corridoi 
to mention doing so through vari- 
ous cathedral aisles’ and picture 
galleries, and oyer many a rough 
cobble-stoned#Street; and I would 
never liésitate.¢to do so again. 
Everywheresl metywith the greatest 
kindness and co-operation. No.one 
stared at me, no one treated me as 
if I were a nuisance. Doors flew 
open and traffic parted to facilitate 
my progress, and as I left the ele- 
yvator and crossed the lobby of the 
Hotel Alfonso XIII, leaning heay- 
ily on my cane, at least half a 
doVMlittle botones (bellboys) 
detached themselves from the wall 
and made theiMscattering way to 
the front door, shouting, “El 
coche 

A coche may be 
“ora motorcar—i : 
sometimes 


ble about Setting one, whichever — 
Asay. the choicé@"ties. ‘ 


my main, objective in Spain last | 
Spring, 


from Este 


exception to this rule, 


other=but ther never any trou- © 


Seville” Was my first, as well as | 
and I reached it in the® 
dead of night, having motored in | 
day from Lisbon, where I had © 
landed, accompanied by my Eng- 4 
lish secretary, Vergnica Horn-— 
blower—generally wn as Ron- 
nie. We were agre@d that it was — 
one of the most itiful rides we— 
had ever takent reover, lunch- 
famous. for its 
the twisted col | 


~ 


umns in 1 1edral—and supper | 

at Aracena—famous for its crystal — 
Ca ; é 

caves—b provided — delightful” 


interlu However, I shouldil | 
never aj try to make the trip in % 
one dayeyiniess very greatly pressed 


for time 

The | ee is not much over 
300 miles but it is very hard to get” 
an early start from a Continental” 
hotel. The bill is never made out~ 
beforehand and. Pi can take an une 
believably long ‘time to get a few. 
bags dowhstairs. Our departure © 
‘al, where we had spent ~ 
the night after landing, was no7 
and this” 
particular ride takes you through ~ 
two sets of customs—the Portu- 
guese and the Spanish—and over” 
two mountain ranges. The result ~ 
was that darkness closed in on us 4 
long before we reached our desti-~ 
nation, and we missed countless: 
scenic splendors in consequence, A’ 
flat tire, when we were finally i 
sight of the lights of Seville, adde 
to our sense of fatigue and frustra-’ 
tion. This was lightened consider 
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bly when we found the assistant 
nanager waiting up to receive us, 
night porter uncomplainingly 
ccepting our baggage, and a 
hambermaid hovering around to 
aake sure we had plenty of blan- 
ets and pillows—all as smiling as 
fit had been one in the afternoon 
instead of one in the morning. An 
xcellent supper was spread out: 
old cuts, salad, cheese, rolls, but- 
er and fruit, reinforced by a sound 
ed wine and a bottle of mineral 
Hater in a cooler of ice. Even the 
ays papers were neatly folded 
jeside the napkins. 
All of this is more or less typical 
hf the kind of delicate attentions 
jn which you can count almost 
joywhere in Spain, and at small 
otels as well as large ones. Never- 
Mreless, as I have said, I should not, 
‘om choice, again try to make the 
ip from Lisbon to Seville in one 
hay. I should spend the night at 
Hracena, where there is a passable 
astel—the Monte San Ginés—and 
1 excellent privately owned para- 
Sor on the outskirts. I should then 
Hsit the caves in a leisurely way 
Hie next morning and proceed to 
ville in the afternoon. 
} Last spring, however, we knew 
w2forehand that we had no time to 
»se if we were to be in Seville for 
Holy Week. We did, indeed, just 
ake it, for that 1:00 a.m. arrival 
as on Palm Sunday. We slept 
ite, wakened to a consciousness of 
.e scent of orange blossoms drift- 
g in through our open windows 
od the sound of bells in the air, 
id saw our first procession—that of 
ur Lady of Peace—from our bal- 
mies before lunch time. 
That same afternoon I had my 
rst wheelchair ride over the 
bblestones to the Town Hall 
nere a Palco had been reserved 
r us in the grandstand which 
considered the best vantage 
int from which to watch the 
agnificent floats—or pasos, as 
ey are called. The location per- 
its a view of them in the distance 
they approach, long before they 
e actually in front of the Palco 
nd also long after they have 
unded a corner and proceeded 
wn the next street. The Sewil- 
nos themselves—both the pluto- 
ats in the boxes and the humbler 
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Balconies offer excellent vantage points from which to watch passing processions. 


citizens pacing back and forth in 
the streets until these are cleared— 
present a sight second only to the 
pasos in their arresting quality. On 
the other hand, I do not think 
would-be visitors to Seville should 
permit themselves to be discour- 
aged from going or staying there— 
as I have known several to be—if 
they find they have applied too 
late for these special reservations 
at the Palco or if the price seems 
too steep for a limited budget. 
Many private families rent win- 
dows with balconies in_ houses 
along the routes which the proces- 
sions take. Such accommodations 
can often be secured, even at the 
last minute, because of cancella- 
tions, and have the advantage of 
providing protection from rain 
and wind which, contrary to popu- 
lar unenlightened opinion, are 
both something to be reckoned 
with at this season. Moreover, oc- 
casionally an invitation is spon- 
taneously extended to a_ private 
house, entirely on a courtesy basis, 
and carrying with it the same priv- 
ileges as rented accommodations. 
More frequently still, the streets 
and squares offer the best oppor- 
tunities of all. 

One of the experiences I remem- 
ber with the greatest pleasure is 


that of sitting on the balcony of a 
private house, situated on a small 
square, and watching a_ paso 
emerge from the church where it 
began its pilgrimage and wind its 
way down the narrow street lead- 
ing out of the square, while some 
of the tenants in the humble apart- 
ment house across the, way from us 
sang the typical saetas. Another 
equally pleasing experience was 
that of watching a paso as it 
crossed the bridge from Triana 
into Seville—an experience I owe 
wholly to a traffic block, as I my- 
self was headed across the bridge 
when the procession stopped me. 

Revelations of the spectacular, 
the exotic, the beautiful and the 
deeply moving are almost in- 
escapable. There is such a wealth 
of splendor that no one could pos- 
sibly see it all, even under the most 
favorable circumstances. The least 
prepared and the least privileged 
visitor is bound to see enough to 
make Holy Week in Seville 
unforgettable. 

A week always elapses between 
the celebration of Holy Week, 
wherever this falls on the calendar, 
and the celebration of the feria, 
the erstwhile cattle fair which has 
become Seville’s most popular and 
picturesque holiday. Holy week, 


this year, begins on April 3; the 
feria on April 18. 

Many foreigners who plan their 
itinerary in such a way as to see 
both festivals make their head- 
quarters elsewhere during the in- 
tervening week, going as far afield 
as Granada or even Madrid, and 
then returning. This seems to me 
a great mistake. A week is all too 
short a time in which to see the 
permanent attractions of Seville, 
which are, almost inevitably, over- 
looked during the crowded tumult 
of Holy Week and the feria. More- 
over, Seville is an ideal center from 
which to make short excursions: 
to Italica, where the Roman ruins 
are notable; to Jerez for a visit to 
the great sherry bodegas; to La 
Rabida, where Columbus set forth 
for the New World, and to many 
other nearby points of interest, all 
of which can easily be visited in a 


te 


day, with a return at night to 
Seville, where rates, raised during 
Holy Week, have been substan- 
tially reduced. 

I enjoyed all of these side trips 
immensely but I think La Rabida 
afforded me the greatest thrill of 
all. A friendly Franciscan shows 
visitors through the monastery 
where the great navigator found 
hospitality and encouragement 
and spent the final days and nights 
before his departure. A nearby 
*hosteria provides a substantial and 
appetizing midday meal, with 
wine and mineral water, for the 
equivalent of $1.00, and a_primi- 
tive ferry, ingeniously operated, 
provides transportation across the 
River Tinto, where the gigantic 
commemorative statue by the 
American sculptress, Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, dominates not 
only the promontory but all the 


Religious medallions adorn Seville's cafe-lined narrow streets during festivals. 


amazing degree in such _ places. 
Stories not only seem true, they ~ 
seem real. 


an open, horse-drawn carriage, at 4 
almost incredibly reasonable rates — 
—you can have a long: ride for the ~ 
equivalent of $1.00 except during © 
Holy Week and the feria. More ~ 
over, the jovial drivers are quite — 
capable—indeed, quite eager—to” 
offer helpful hints as to where to ~ 
go and when to stop, so that the © 
services of an official guide are” 
quite superfluous, even for the™ 
most inexperienced traveler. Many 
of Seville’s streets—and by far the © 
most charming and picturesque of © 
these—are too narrow to permit® 
the passage of even a small motor ~ 
car. Besides, leisurely progress and © 
an unobscured view are essential ¥ 


hour at any time of day or night 
can be delightfully spent in jog 
ging through the Barrio Santa ~ 
Cruz—the old quarter of the city— 
or the Maria Luisa Park, and fresh | 
aspects of charm will be discovered ~ 
every time. q 

The Alcazar, which was once a 
royal palace as well as a fortress, 
and its glorious gardens require” 
at least half a day to visit. The | 
cathedral, which enshrines the 
tomb of Columbus, and the Ar 
chives of the Indies, which pre 
serve many of his records, each™ 
take almost as long. The Provin- 
cial Gallery, though the presenta-— 
tion of its priceless paintings is not™ 
advantageous as to lighting, is a 
treasure trove of some of the best” 
work by Murillo, Zurbaran and 
other great painters, and its suc 
cession of blue-tiled patios form an- 
ideal place to rest and review what 
has been seen already and what 
should be seen next. 

With the beginning of the feria, 


tempo again. A section of the city, 
at a guess twenty blocks square, 
has been set aside for the erection 


together, line the streets on either 
side. The caseta is the outgrow 
of the tent which characterized thé 
erstwhile cattle fair—but it has 
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Directly in center of Seville is artistic, beautiful Avenida Queipot de Llano. 


grown a great deal. It is now 
adorned with pictures and flowers, 
furnished like a small _ parlor, 
equipped with a record player, 
radio or piano, and provided with 
a copious buffet. It is thronged day 
and night by convivial spirits who 
are eating, drinking, dancing and 
generally making merry. Except 
for the host and _ hostess, these 
merry-makers do not remain long 
in one place. They move gaily from 
caseta to caseta, not only to the 
small ones set up by private fam- 
ilies and belonging to their friends, 
but also to the large ones main- 
tained by all the leading clubs and 
societies, at which members and 
their guests are made welcome. 
Most of the girls taking part in 
these celebrations are wearing the 
gay flounced dresses associated 
with the flamenco; and they con- 
tinue to click their castanets as 
they stroll along the sidewalks or 
ride, with their billowing skirts 
spread out like fans, in the open 


victorias, and sit, pillion fashion 


n 


4 


on horseback, behind their 
brothers or mnovios. Others, in 
beautifully tailored conventional 
habits, ride alone. Their frilled 


‘shirts and wide-brimmed hats set 


them apart from girl riders in Rot- 
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ten Row, Central Park or the Hunt 
Country of Virginia, though more 
of them still ride sidesaddle. 

Andalusia remains an equine 
kingdom; from all the surrounding 
fincas and estancias and cortijos, 
horse-or-mule-drawn vehicles have 
come in, gaily caparisoned and 
laden with pleasure seekers. Some 
of the carriages, emblazoned with 
coats-of-arms, are elegant to the 
last degree, others are simply old- 
fashioned carry-alls, a few hardly 
rank above the category of farm 
wagons. But in every case there 
will be rosettes and tassels and rib- 
bons on the harnesses and whips, 
and rollicking good spirits in the 
assembled company. George San- 
tanya quotes some authority as 
saying that you cannot thoroughly 
enjoy Seville without a horse and 
a love affair. Perhaps. But neither 
has to be your own. You can enjoy 
both vicariously, for there are 
horses and love affairs on every 
side! 

I do not mean to keep harping 
on mistakes made by the unen- 
lightened traveler, but I cannot 
help mentioning one more which 
is very common: that of trying to 
crowd the trip from Seville to 
Madrid into one day of motoring. 


In the first place, this is so long a 
jaunt as to be extremely tiring. In 
the second, it inevitably means 
cutting out Cordoba, where the 
mezquita—the mosque _ partially 
converted into a cathedral by 
Charles V—is one of the greatest 
sights in Spain. And in the third, 
it is entirely unnecessary, as far as 
the availability of reservations is 
concerned. In the village of Bailén, 
almost halfway between the two 
cities of Seville and Madrid, be- 
sides a privately operated hostel, 
is one of those albergues de carre- 
tera—wayside inns—by means of 
which the Spanish State Tourist 
Bureau has transformed travel in 
Spain, and assured strangers of 
clean and comfortable lodging and 
excellent food at strategic points 
where these commodities were 
formerly lacking. 

The albergue at Bailén is typi- 
cal of all other albergues. Each is 
of modern construction, each con- 
tains a spacious living room with 
a large fireplace, a dining room 
supplemented by a terrace where 
meals may be enjoyed in clement 
weather, and about a dozen bed- 
rooms, some double and some sin- 
gle, some with and some without 
private baths, but all with running 
water and central heating and all 
adjacent to bathrooms. As_ these 
wayside inns are designed primar- 
ily for the convenience of the tray- 
eler who wants or needs to break a 
long trip, and are located at points 
where there is little to tempt him 
to linger, guests are supposed to 
limit their stay to a day or two. 

The equipment is uniformly 
simple, but adequate, and every- 
thing is immaculate. The only var- 
iation lies in the comparative 
charm of the settings. That of 
Bailén is not quite as attractive as 
that at Benicarlo—the halfway 
house between Tarragona and Va- 
lencia, where there is a sea view, 
a swimming pool and an excep- 
tionally lovely flower garden, 
or at  Medinaceli—the halfway 
house between Madrid and Zara- 
goza, where the lofty elevation 
commands a stark but striking 
view of the desert through which 
you necessarily pass, and which 
makes this stopping place seem 
like a veritable oasis. But it is just 
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as convenient as these two and just 
as reasonable in price. 

Rooms at the albergues cost 
$2.00 a day per person, the two 
main meals $1.50 apiece or, if the 
stay is long enough to warrant 
charges on an American plan basis, 
from $4.50 to $5.50 a day for every- 
thing. The main meals—lunch and 
dinner—are so hearty that only a 
very hungry traveler will be able 
to do justice to both, The hors 
d oeuvres alone constitute substan- 
tial fare and these are followed by 
soup, an egg or fish course, a meat 
course accompanied by vegetables, 
and a dessert so expansive that it 
includes a sweet, cheese and fruit 
and not just one of the three but 
all. 

Time permitting, the traveler 
between Seville and Madrid may 
do well to save his first experience 
with an albergue for a later halt 
in his journey—at Manzanares, for 
instance, further along on the 
same route, where he will find an 
especially genial patrona, though 
I have yet to find one that was not 
pleasant. In pursuance of this plan, 
he would do what Ronnie and I 
did: take the 60-mile detour to 
Ubeda, a _ provincial city well 
worth a visit both because of its 
architectural attractions and_ be- 
cause of the alfombras—hemp rugs 
—artistic of design and practical as 
to wearing qualities which are 
made there and marketed at a 
primitive and picturesque little 
factory. 

At Ubeda, the traveler’s lodging 
is a pavador or country hotel, 
which, like its humbler brother 
the albergue, owes its existence to 
the Spanish State Tourist Bureau. 
Unlike the albergues, however, 
very few of the paradores are of 
modern construction. For the most 
part, they are palaces which had 
fallen into disrepair with the de- 
scending fortunes of their original 
owners, and which have been 
bought by the government and 
transformed into those “country 
hotels” which, besides offering ex- 
cellent accommodations at the 
same moderate prices as the al- 
bergues, provide settings of such 
artistic dnd architectural merit 
that they themselves are show 
places of the first order. So castles 
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in Spain are no longer confined to 
daydreaming, but are actually 
within the realm of reality and 
moreover, within the price range 
of almost any traveler. Prices are 
the same as at the albergues, with 
a reduction for longer stays. 
Some day I hope to map out a 
trip through Spain in the course 
of which my brief stops will be at 


‘albergues and all my longer so- 


journs—except in the very largest 
cities—at paradores. 1 believe that 
almost any traveler would profit 
by such a plan. 

James Reynolds, the Irish au- 
thor who has written about Spain 
with both perception and feeling, 
contends that “Madrid has every- 
thing.” I think most visitors will 
concede that, if not everything, it 
certainly has a great deal: hotels, 
shops and opportunities for 
amusement to suit every taste and 
every purse, historic monuments 
without number, a magnificent 
public park and what many will 


agree is the finest and best ar- 
ranged picture gallery in_ the 
world. 


Personally, I should feel that a 
stay in this capital had been worth 
while if it gave me an opportunity 
for nothing more than mass at San 
Geronimo’s with an hour or two at 


Marble statues, broad streets, noble art 
work are symbolic of Madrid's vivacity. 


the nearby Prado Museum after- 
ward, then luncheon in the Ritz 
Garden—also only a stone’s throw 
away—and an early evening drive 
through the Retiro. As I have al- 
ready made plain, I do not believe 
in hurrying any more than can be 
helped anywhere in Spain, but if 
I had to choose between a short 
stay in Madrid, leaving time to 
visit the Escorial, Toledo, Avila, 
Segovia and La Granja, and a 
longer stay in Madrid, omitting 
visits to these smaller cities—all of 
which can so easily be reached 
from there—I should unhesitat- 
ingly choose the former plan, even 
if it were not for the fact that it 
is by far the more economical. 

Each of the places I have men- 
tioned is what our French friends 
would call a ville musée—that is, a 
city which, aside from the major 
wonder which has given it its 
greatest fame, like the walls of 
Avila or the aqueduct of Segovia, 
for instance, is so crowded with 
minor wonders that you cannot 
round a corner or walk down a 
street or sit in a square without 
finding several. Avila long has 
been and probably always will be 
my favorite among them, and 
though I spent nearly three 
months there in 1953, when I re- 
turned in 1954, for three days, 
these were crowded with seeing 
sights I had not found before. 

Last spring, I had quite volun- 
tarily permitted Seville to swal- 
low up most of the time I had to 
spare. But when Ronnie and I left 
Madrid, on our way back to Lis- ~ 
bon for re-embarkation and thence 
home, we had another long ride 
over lovely countryside, and made — 
the acquaintance of two more — 
paradores: the one at Oropesa, ~ 
where we lunched, and the one at 
Merida, where we spent the night, 
and which is, in my opinion, the 
most charming of all, not even ex- — 
cepting San Francisco at Granada, ~ 
where I had been the year before. — 
Had we been going back to Se- 
ville, we might have chosen the- 
same route for part of the way, 
since Merida is an easy day’s jour-— 
ney from there, just as it is from 
Madrid. And I am resolved that, | 
sooner or later, my road, whatever 
it is, will take me there. @ 
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BY ANDRE VISSON 


rey\HE DAY THE Allied forces en- 

‘ tered Paris—August 25, 1944—a 
Frenchman showed up at Head- 
quarters with a detailed map of all 
the roads between Paris and West- 
ern Germany. His map was much 

more up to date than those which 
the Allied General Staff had pre- 
pared for the liberation of Europe 
and the American officers were de- 
lighted. But what really astounded 
them was to hear that they could 
have 360,000 of these maps—just 
for the asking. 

“How did you manage to get so 
much paper in occupied France?” 
they wanted to know. The French- 

“man smiled and turned the map 
over. There they saw a complete 
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map of England—printed in the millions by the Nazis 
for the invasion of the British Isles. The ingenious 
cartographers of the Tourist Division of the Michelin 
Tire Co. in Paris had gotten hold of Hitler’s maps in 
France and had prepared the backs of them for use 
in reverse to invade Germany. 

This was not the first time that American armed 
forces were helped by Michelin. Thousands of copies 
of the Michelin Guide—that fat little red book known 
to all American tourists in France—had been secretly 
reprinted at the Pentagon and given to every Ameri- 
can jeep driver who landed in France. Every Ameri- 
can paratrooper, as well as every intelligence agent 
who preceded the Allied landing in Normandy, was 
provided with Michelin’s regional maps printed on 
silk scarfs. 

Sound business management and an excellent war- 
time record—during the occupation several members 
of the family were deported to Germany for taking 
part in the Resistance—have helped Michelin to 
stand as a bulwark of private enterprise in a country 
where, since the end of the war, more and more in- 
dustries have come under the control of the State. 

As soon as the war was over and French gas stations 
were reopened, hotels renovated and restaurant larders 
and wine cellars restocked, publication of the Michelin 
Guide—suspended during the war—was_ resumed. 
Travelers could again find information about some 
8,000 French hotels and restaurants, how to get there, 
and where to have their cars repaired. Highways were 
again marked with signs provided by Michelin—the 
originator of modern road-marking in France—whose 
system was later adopted in the U.S 

No company has done more than Michelin for the 
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Michelin three-star restaurant on Seine offers view of Notre Dame. 
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motorist in Europe. And in helping to promote au ti 
mobile transportation Michelin promotes its o v 
product—tires. | 

The $14,000,000 company, employing 
workers in the mother plant in France and about 
many in other European countries, is the largest til 
manufacturer in Europe. 

The destiny of an industrial enterprise, like the 
of a human being, is often shaped by some min 
incident. The French tire empire grew out of th 
effort of a young Scotch mother to amuse her childr : 
with a new toy. 

In the early 1830’s Elizabeth Hugh Parker, a prett 
Scottish girl, married a Frenchman who, togethé 
with his cousin, ran a small workshop turning 0 
farm equipment in the city of Clermont-Ferrand 
central France. As a child she had watched her unel 
Charles MacIntosh—whose name was to become sy 
onymous with raincoats—make her a bouncing b 
from rubber dissolved in benzene. Grown up, she g 
the idea of trying it for her own children. The ba 
were such a hit that her husband began making the 
for sale. Soon he added other rubber goods to his stoe 
—tubes, valves, elastic bands. For 50 years the litt 
business held its own. When the founders died t 
ownership passed to two grandsons of the cous 
Andre and Edouard Michelin. 

One summer afternoon in 1889 an ox-driven wag 
brought a tourist with a bicycle needing tire repai 
It was one of the new English rubber tires—pne 
matics—which had just appeared on the market. Th 
were good until there was a blow-out—and then 
took hours to fix them. They had to be glued to t 
rim and the glue took a long time to dry. The Micheli 
shop worked on the tire all day. That night Edoua 
wrote to his brother: “The pneumatic tire has — 
tremendous future. But we should peor one th 
anybody could change in fifteen minutes.’ ce 

The problem was to make a tire that fitted the ru 
without glue, and in which the tube would be i 
dependent of the shoe. It took the Michelins tw 
years of hard work, but by June 1891 they had 
removable bicycle tire that could be fixed in a fe 
minutes. 

The superiority of the new tire was dramatical 
established in the great Paris-Brest-Paris bicycle rac 
of 1891. There were 210 entries. Only one of them: 
the winner—used the Michelin tire. Despite five pun 
tures, he covered the 750 miles in 70 hours and 5 
minutes. The runner-up was eight hours behind. 

A year later, 10,000 French cyclists were rollin 
on. Michelin tires. The bicycle, once known as 
‘“bone-shaker,” was no longer an instrument of tortur 
Cycling became the cheapest means of transportatio 
for French workers. It also became the national spo} 
of France and still remains so. g 

Having won the battle of the bicycle, Micheli 
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turned to the carriage. It took four years to produce 
a successful pneumatic carriage tire. But by 1895 
Michelin had it. At the Industrial Exhibition of that 
year Michelin set up a race track and sent two small 
carriages around it—one with the usual iron-rimmed 
wheels, the other with pneumatic tires. The track was 
purposely rough and after every race it was strewn 
with hats, umbrellas, toupees, even false teeth, shaken 
from the passengers in the iron-tired carriage. Those 
riding on air took the bumps with comparative ease. 

That same year Michelin came out with the world’s 
first rubber tire for automobiles. France was then the 
leading country in the automobile industry—with 200 
cars as against America’s four. Fifteen French compa- 
nies were engaged in making this rich man’s toy. But 
the top speed was only 12 or 13 miles an hour. As a 
car approached a speed of 15 miles it began to come 
apart. Andre Michelin realized that the automobile 
would never be able to achieve real speed until it was 
put on rubber. 

The Michelin brothers announced that they would 
have their rubber tires ready for the 745-mile Paris- 
Bordeaux-Paris race in June, 1895. Unable to find an 
automobile manufacturer willing to submit his prod- 
uct to such a dangerous experiment, the Michelin 
brothers built a car with four h.p. Daimler engines. 

In the race, Andre and Edouard took turns at the 
wheel. They did not win. Their tires had to be 
changed every 100 miles, and too much time was lost. 
But their car was one of nine to finish, and they 
proved that a vehicle on rubber tires was no longer a 
dream. The record speed in the Paris Bordeaux race 
was 15 miles an hour. Four years later, an electrically 
driven car on Michelin tires was to set a record of 
62 mph. 

For fifteen years Michelin won prizes in France as 
well as in Germany, Austria, Ireland, Holland, Spain, 
Russia and the United States. In 1908 and 1909 cars 
equipped with Michelin tires won the Gordon-Bennet 


Noiseless rubber tires are used on cross-country French railroads. 
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Cup, and in 1909 the great American race at Indianap- 
olis. 

After that the Michelin Brothers had had enough 
glory and devoted themselves to making tires. When 
they took over the family plant, there were about 50 
workers, with whom they established a close personal 
relationship. Such a relationship could naturally not 
be extended to the 30,000 people who later found 
employment with them. But neither could the broth- 
ers think of their workers merely in terms of indus- 
trial statistics. “The most wonderful of all products,” 
Edouard used to say, “is man himself.” 

The Michelins were convinced that to produce 
more and better tires, they needed healthy and happy 
workers. As early as 1901 they set up a health center 
where those who wished could choose their own doc- 
tors and pharmacies at company expense. At first all 
medical services were free. But when the Michelins 
found that the privilege was being abused, the workers 
were charged twenty percent of the expenses. Later 
Michelin built a maternity hospital, an anti-tuber- 
culosis dispensary, a sanatorium with 90 beds, a dental 
clinic, a hospital with 60 rooms, and a rest home for 
45 patients. 

In 1909, shocked by the slums in which some of 
their workers lived, the brothers built a low-rent 
housing settlement near the plant. There are 17 such 
settlements today—a total of 865 buildings surrounded 
by spacious gardens, with 3,698 apartments. The rent 
is less than half that in the city. And even this low 
rent is cut in half for workers with large families. 

The Michelins have always believed that the man 
doing the job is the best judge of how procedure 
can be improved. Workers are encouraged to make 
suggestions. “Our opinion is more important than 
yours only if it is better,” the Michelins say. 

One day a young engineer, sticking stubbornly to 
his point, got into a heated argument with Edouard 
Michelin. Called to see the boss the next morning, 
he was sure that he would be fired. But to his surprise 
he was handed a substantial check with the words: 
“In the future try to be less violent. But you were 
perfectly right. Your idea is much better than mine.” 

The two brothers found that they needed the con- 
fidence of their workers when in 1920 they launched 
a campaign for the introduction of American methods 
to increase productivity. At first this met with re- 
sistance, as the workers were afraid that the new 
methods would throw men out of jobs. ; 

“If these changes eliminate a good man, he will be 
given another job. He will not be fired,” the Michelins 
promised. 

“Why shouldn’t the French worker be able to live 
as well as the American worker?” they asked. “Here 
is the answer: France allowed herself to fall behind 
in progressive methods of production. For the French 
worker to achieve a living standard comparable to the 
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American worker all he needs to do is to produce 
more, more cheaply. And to do this he must cut down 
on waste and on loss of time.” 

Cutting waste became an obsession with the Mich- 
elins. They themselves lived simply and traveled 
modestly, and expected their personnel to do the 
same. “Never forget,” Andre Michelin used to say to 
his young executives, “that all empires were ruined by 
unnecessary expenditures.” 

The two brothers are now gone—Andre died in 
1931 at the age of 78, Edouard in 1940 at the age of 
81—but the spirit of the Michelins has survived. The 
present managers, the two sons-in-law of Edouard 
Michelin, live as quietly and modestly as did the 
founders. Their offices are as dingy, the furniture as 
worn, the stationery as cheap. But the factories are 
equipped with up-to-the-minute modern installations 
and are still growing. 

The amazing growth of the Michelin empire is 
due largely to the fact that the two brothers were the 
first in France to sense the tremendous possibilities 
of the automobile, and to see that’ whatever helped 
motoring helped Michelin. 

Their first concern was to help the motorist find 
his way. They campaigned to force the French Goy- 
ernment to mark all roads properly. Wooden signs 
rotted or were taken by the peasants for kindling. 
Enameled-iron plates became shooting targets. Final- 
ly, in 1927, Michelin found that indestructible road 
signs could be made of concrete and lettered in 
enameled lava—square-headed concrete pillars that 
could readily be seen from a distance, day or night. 
At their own expense they placed these on the main 
road between Paris and Nice. After a long struggle 


the Government approved the use of these pillars on °* 


other roads. 

But the motorist wants to know more than just 
how to find his way. He wants to know where he can 
put up comfortably overnight, and where he can get 
a really good meal. Michelin provides this informa- 
tion in the Michelin Guide. The Michelin star— 
symbol of good food—is the most coveted distinction 
of a French restaurant. Only 55 out of thousands of 
restaurants responsible for the international reputa- 
tion of French cooking have earned two stars. And 
only twelve have received the highest award that can 
be given a French restaurant—Michelin’s three stars. 

In 1900, when the Michelin brothers published the 
first volume of their guide, they wrote in the preface: 
“This book, born with the century, will see it out.” 
It now looks as if the Michelin tire and travel empire 
will live up to that prediction. @ 
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CRUISE CALENDAR 


EUROPE—MEDITERRANEAN 


American Export Lines. Excalibur—Exochorda—Excambion—Exeter— 
From New York Mar. 11 and every two weeks thereafter. 45 days. Calls 
Barcelona, Marseilles, Naples, Alexandria, Beirut, Iskenderun, Lataki 
Beirut, Alexandria, Piraeus, Naples, Leghorn, Benos, Marseilles, Barce- 
lona and return to New York. Minimum rate: $910.00. 


Holland-America Line. Nieuw Amsterdam—56 days. From New Yorl 
March 12, 1955, calling at Las Palmas, Algiers, Tripoli, Haifa, Port Said, 
Larnaca, Istanbul, Athens. Palermo, Naples, Cannes, Palma de Majo 
Malaga, Casablanca, Lisbon, terminating at Southampton or Rotterd 
Return transatlantic passage on 2 Holland-America liner included in fa: 
(with certain limitations during August and September). Minimum r; 
$1395.00. 


"Clipper Line. Stella Polaris—69 days. From New Orleans March 31, 
1955, calling at Havana, St. Thomas, Madeira, Casablanca, Gibraltar 
Tunis, Malta, Alexandria, Beirut, Rhodes, Santorin, Delos, Izmir, Istan- 
bul, Mt. Athos, Athens, Nauplia, Candia, Corfu, Kotor, Dubrovnik, 
Venice, Catania, Messina, Capri, Naples, Monte Carlo, Barcelona, Pal 
Cadiz, Lisbon, terminating at Harwich June 7. Minimum rate: $1490 


Cunard Line. Caronia—37 days. From New York May 11, 1955, call 
at Funchal, Tangier, Palma, Villefranche, Naples, Messina, Venice, 
rovnik, Athens, Valletta, Malaga, Lisbon, terminating at Cherbourg 
Southampton. Return transatlantic passage on a Cunard ship included 
fare. Minimum rate: $975.00. 
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§*Clipper Line. Stella Polaris—-23-day Cruise. From Dover/ Boulogne 
tember 5 calling at Lisbon, Philippeville, Palermo, Athens, 'stanbi 
Delos, Rhodes, Santorin Malta, Monte Carlo, Gibraltar, Cadiz, S.athan 
ton, Copenhagen. Minimum rate: $450.00. 


SCANDINAVIA 


§Bergen Line. Meteor—1ll-day Cruise. From Harwich, England June 3 
1955, calling at Hamburg, Holtenau, Stockholm, Visby, Copenhagen, O: 
terminating at Bergen, Norway. Minimum rate: $200. 00. 


§Clipper Line. Stella Polaris—1l5-day Cruise. From Harwich, Engla 
June 13, June 28, July 13, 1955—calling at Bergen, Aandalsnes, Svart 
Glacier, Narvik, Finsnes, Hammerfest, Hjelmsoystauren, North Cap 
Lyngstuva, Tromso, Raftsund, Trollfjord, Trondheim, Oye, Norangsfjort 
Merok, Gudvangen, Balestrand, Bergen, terminating at Harwich. 15 days 
Minimum rate: $330.00. 


mBergen Line. Meteor—ll-day Cruises. From Bergen June 15, June 25, 
July 5, 1955, calling at Aandalsnes, Molde, Seven Sisters, crossing Arcti 
Cirele, Skomvaer, Rost, Vaeroy, Mosken Maelstrom, Stamsund, Narvik, 
Oksfjord Glacier, Hammerfest, Hjelmsoystauren North Cape, Maursund 
Rotsund, Lyngenfjord, Tromso, Raftsund, Trollfjord, Svartisen Glaci 
Trondheim, Oye, Norangsfjord, Geiranger, Gudvangen, Balestrand, 
minating at Bergen. Minimum rate: $200.00. 


Cunard Line. Caronia—38-day Cruise. From New York July 1, callin 
at Reykjavik, Hammerfest, North Cape, Lyngen, Lofoten Islands, Sv; 
tisen Glacier, Trondheim, Aandalsnes, Hellesylt, Merok, Bergen, Norhei 
sund, Oslo, Gothenburg, Queensferry, Oban, Bangor, Dun Laoghair 
Glengarriff, Havre and Southampton. Return pong nara passage on i 
Cunard ship included in fare. Minimum rate: $975.0 
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mBergen Line. Meteor—8-day Cruises. From Bergen July 16 and July 23 
1955, calling at Aandalsnes, Molde, Arctic Circle, Raftsund, Trollfjord 
Oksfjord Glacier, Hammerfest, Hjelmsoystauren, North Cape, Rotsund 
Maursund, Lyngenfjord, Tromso, Seven Sisters, Oye, Norangsfjord, Geir 
anes. terminating at Bergen. Minimum rate: $165.00 


*§Clipper Line. Stella Polaris—16-day Cruises. From Boulogne, France 
and Harwich, England July 29 and August 14, 1955—calling at Gudvy. 
gen, Balestrand, Bergen, Norheimsund, Oslo, Visby, Stockholm, Cop 
hagen, Dover, terminating at Boulogne. 16 days. Minimum rate: $275. 


gBergen Line. Meteor—i4-day Cruise. From Bergen July 30, 1955, call- 
ing at Aandalsnes, Molde, Seven Sisters, Raftsund, Trollfjord, Hammer- 
fest, North Cape, Bear Island, Kings Bay, Pack Ice, Longyearbye 
Tromso, Oye, Norangsfjord, Geiranger, Gudvangen, Balholm, terminati 
at Bergen. Minimum rate: $260.00. 


mBergen Line. Meteor—l4-day Cruise. From Bergen August 13, 195 
calling at Eidfjord, Kristiansand, Arendal, Oslo, Copenhagen, Vis! 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Holtenau, Hamburg, terminating at Harwich, 5: 
land. Minimum rate: $260.00. é 


*—New Orleans. §$—England. 
—France. a—Bergen. 
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PYXHE OLD PROVERB, “See Naples 
Hand die,” has given way to a 
new one: “See Ischia and _ live.” 
The difference is only two hours 
out of the Bay of Naples itself. 
With Vesuvius and then Sorrento 
on your left, the small steamer 
heads into the silvery haze of the 
open sea, passing the snout-like 
profile of Capri. A brief stop is 
made at the islet of Procida, where 
vendors hoist up lemons the size 
of grapefruit from skiffs alongside, 
and at last the Aragonese Castello 
of Ischia (pronounced _Iss-kya) 
draws near, built high on a prom- 
ontory attached by a spit of land. 
It is the sentinel guarding Mount 
‘Epomeo and the coastal towns of 
Ischia. For this island offers a dou- 
ble attraction, beaches on every 
side that slope toward a volcanic 
mountain in the middle. 


The deepest Mediterranean co- 
balt color is best seen in Ischia’s 
waters, and the giddy cliff-heights 
bring out the surrounding views 
more picturesquely than from any 
other place. Capri deserves its fame, 
but Ischia has lain in its shadow 
too long. Ischia doesn’t need to be 
quite so spectacular; it relies on a 
subtle combination of qualities 
that grow on you gradually. It has, 
in fact, been all things to all men 
since the Greeks and Romans col- 
onized it. 

Garden of the Hesperides, De- 
licious Pearl of the Sea, Land of 
the Cyclops, Island of Fire—it de- 
pends on whether you’re struck by 
Ischia’s fruit, flowers and _ vine- 
yards, its glimmering outline in 
the sea, its volcanic formations, or 
its hot springs and mineral foun- 
tains. But every one of the half- 


Island Idyll: 
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Radiant St. Angelo on Bay of Naples stands in shadow of exquisite 
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dozen or so islands off the coast 
of Naples is worth visiting for cli- 
mate and scenery alone. What, 
then, is special about Ischia? 

For one thing, it has at Porto, 
the main town, an almost com- 
pletely enclosed harbor, better 
than any other in the area. Every 
kind of craft, from motorboat to 
Diesel-powered yacht, finds it a 
haven in all seasons. For another, 
it has a succession of either sandy 
or rock-lined beaches in every di- 
rection around the coast, easily ac- 
cessible, as Capri’s are not. One of 
the minor sports among summer 
tourists is trying to discover new 
ones for picnics. The rocks and 
boulders along the sea’s edge as- 
sume fantastic shapes, weathered 
down by centuries of wind and 
water. The giant Fungo, or Mush- 
room Rock, off the town of Lacco 
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rock formations, affording full view of majestic Mediterranean. 
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Ameno has even been copied in 
rafia purses and sewing-baskets, 
woven by peasant women all over 
the island and exported abroad. 
But Ischia is also noteworthy for 
the terraced vineyards of Mount 
Epomeo, which rises to a modest 
height of almost 2,600 feet, just 
enough to poke its pines and chest- 
nuts through the clouds. The full- 
bodied dry white Ischian wine 
comes from those slopes to be bot- 
tled under countless names on the 
mainland. It is as delicious as ever 
though erown from American 
vine-stocks since the last blight. 
And most distinctively of all, Is- 
chia is known for its spas, its un- 
derground springs, mineral baths 
and fountains, and quaint smoke- 
holes buried beneath the sands. 
Twenty-one miles in circumfer- 
ence, four times the size of Capri, 
with a population of over 30,000, 
Ischia is the largest of all the Nea- 
politan islands. It was founded by 
Greeks in the Fifth Century BC 
and since then has changed hands 
through invasion and conquest so 
many times that the Ischians can 
boast the most cosmopolitan an- 
cestry of any people in the world. 
Even today the various island dia- 
lects contain Greek, Etruscan, 
Latin, Arabic, African, and Span- 
ish words. When the Ischian says, 
“Enna,” meaning “No,” and 


throws his head up and_ back 
sharply, he is making exactly the 
same gesture Socrates made more 
than a thousand years ago when 
he refused to give up the princi- 
ples he lived for. Tenacity is an 
old Mediterranean trait. 

Steamers and motor launches ar- 
rive several times daily from’ Na- 
ples or Pozzuoli, and there are 
regular excursion boats to take you 
around the island or to Capri. 
Buses run every half-hour through 
all the towns, and you can make 
a land circuit by horse-carriage in 
an afternoon. 

At Porto and Cassamicciola, the 
principal towns, elegant modern 
hotels, such as the Floridiana and 
Bellavista, offer the best in con- 
tinental service. At more remote 
Lacco Ameno, Florio and Serrara- 
Fontana, comfortable hotels and 
pensions are available for less than 
$1.00 a day. 

As of recent years, electricity is 
on all day, the roads have been 
repaved and walled in, and even 
motorcycle surreys with a fringe 
on top cater to visitors, but Ischia 
is still a leisurely island, relatively 
untouched. 

If you have an eye for the un- 
usual, like the Swiss and English, 
who know where to find the best 
out-of-the-way places, you may pre- 
fer the tiny peninsula of St. An- 


Ischia fishermen spread out nets to dry, in preparation for next day's haul. 


gelo. It is the Shangri-La of Ischia, — 
the southernmost point of the 
island where the sea murmurs 
around you constantly. No light- | 
ing there but oil lamps and can- | 
dles, no approaches for road _ traffic 
but merely a narrow path along 
cliffsides, and then an_ uninter- 
rupted sea horizon with full sun- 
light, if you're lucky, all winter 
long. Thus, you can mingle with 
the international crowds on one 
side of Ischia or go off by yourself 
on the other, as you choose. The- 
wonderful thing is that you can 
still choose. 3 
When we first arrived: in No- 7 
vember most of the foreigners had 
gone and we were able to rent a 
four-room peasant house in Forio, 
with a wide terrace directly facing | 
the mountain, for $18.00 a month. — 
This included fruits and vegeta- 
bles, and for another few thou- 
sand lire, eggs, goat-milk, wine and — 
the heavy laundry. We learned to | 
like cistern rain-water for drink-_ 
ing, and to heat our rooms with ~ 
braziers and wood fires. Soon we 
were eating tomato pulp with olive | 
oil on bread for breakfast, and sun- | 
bathing, when the weather was — 
good, on our terrace in January. | 
We watched the quail come over 
from North Africa on their flight 7 
to Russia in May, and by June we | 
were enjoying the cloudless skies, 7 
penetrating sunshine and _ cool | 
winds Ischia is famous for. 
As a matter of fact, we stayed | 
for three years, long enough to_ 
bring up two children in that para-_ 
dise. The older child was the first 
American baby born on Ischia—— 
there is an excellent modern ma-_ 
ternity clinic at Porto. F 
During our stay we lived on™ 
$150 a month, including rent. The ~ 
winters were short, and in any case 
there were the weekly movie, the— 
town cafes and the holiday proces- | 
sions for entertainment, all inex- 
pensive. We depended mostly on_ 
the holidays, the patron saint’s days 4 
of the various parishes, with their 
parades and gatherings. Cannons ~ 
and firecrackers are shot off con- 
tinually long before dawn, the 
church bells peal out, and torches — 
are set. at intervals 
mountainside lighting it for miles. 
Everyone meets at these festas, 
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foreigners and Ischians alike, to 
exchange news and gossip before 
going their ways until the next 
event. And when April comes, 
bringing warm weather and the 
first waves of spring tourists, the 
celebrations grow more resplendent 
in the open air. 

Reservations must be made early 
for summer-houses and villas. But 
if you don’t mind living further in- 
land, there are always peasant 
houses available even as late as 
June, high-ceilinged, —_cube-like 
apartments, whitewashed inside 
and out. Bottles of cooking gas 
may be rented with burners to 
modernize the kitchen if you don’t 
care to mess with charcoal fires. 
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With luck, you may even be able 
to rent a vacant Saracen tower. 
These are two-story affairs with 
crenellated roofs and recessed win- 
dows, and were once used as watch- 
towers for lighting fires so that the 
bells of Santa Restituta in Lacco 
Ameno could ring out against cor- 
sair attacks. There are two conical 
rooms inside, one directly above 
the other, connected by a staircase, 
and they are cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter than any other 
type of island habitation. 

Visitors to Ischia are usually of 
two kinds, those who come to swim 
and those who come for the baths. 


' The swimmers include spearfishers, 


aqua-planers, rubber-raft divers 
and just plain dabblers, but they 
all claim that no water and water- 
front surpasses Ischia’s. On the 
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calmest days the sea is like a mir- 
ror, faintly scalloped now and then 
by a breeze, and in some spots you 
can walk out for half a mile before 
going over your head. On windy 
days you can ride the waves with- 
out being dragged under _ too 
roughly if you fall. Once summer 
comes there is no appreciable rain- 
fall until September or October. 
The bathers have access to 40 
different sources of radio-active 
medicinal water for immersing 


themselves, steaming or just drink- 
ing. Every mineral spring and bath 
house on the island is known for 
the chemical properties of its prod- 
uct. At Fornello, in Porto, for ex- 
ample, 8,500 quarts of water gush 


Whole families engage in essential industry of straw plaiting while men are away. 


out hourly at a temperature of 
136° F., good for exzema, gout, 
diabetes and ulcers. At Cavas- 
cura, in Serrara-Fontana, the water 
reaches 212° F., hottest on the 
island, and is prescribed for rheu- 
matism and blood congestion. 

Towards the sea the springs tend 
to be hydrochloric, further inland 
they are alkaline. The unintrigued 
tourist can at least feel assured that 
all this bubbling underground 
commotion isn’t likely to stir up 
Epomeo. The volcano hasn’t been 
known to erupt since the Four- 
teenth Century. 

Epomeo is worth a trip to the 
top all the same. One way of doing 
it is to start walking from wherever 
you happen to be towards the near- 
est slope, carrying two flasks, one 
filled with water, the other empty. 


As you stop at each farmhouse for 
directions to the next highest 
point, you will be offered an arm- 
ful of oranges or figs as well as a 
sample of the host’s last year’s wine 
to fill your empty flask. This will 
give you a good idea of Ischian 
hospitality and how easily their 
wines go down. You can always 
pour out the water flask and fill it 
with wine if necessary. 

The other way is less heady and 
strenuous. You board a_ bus to 
Serrara-Fontana and from. there 
proceed by mule or donkey twenty 
minutes more to the church of San 
Nicola on the summit. The mon- 
astery attached to the church is 
now converted into a hostel with 
a kitchen and sleeping quarters. If 
you arrive in the afternoon you 
can enjoy the sunset and dine on 
the terrace of the monastery with 
nothing but clouds above. You 
can then decide to remain over- 
night and watch the sunrise reveal 
a panorama 80 miles in extent, in- 
cluding the mainland of Naples 
and the other gulf islands. 

Ischia is all about you and its 
charm lies in its compactness. 
From the top of Epomeo you can 
see how the vines and fields are 
snugly fitted together, not a stretch 
of land lying fallow. The Ischians 
do not take their livestock out to 
pastures but bring back the provy- 
ender themselves. There isn’t any 
grazing room not being used to 
grow something else already. The 
island is really one vast vineyard, 
with cabbages, artichokes, potatoes, 
onions, melons and _ tomatoes 
sprouting between the vine-rows. 
Almost all the fruit trees are wild, 
sprouting up wherever there’s a 
likely bit of ground. 

It is a tame and cultivated land 
in every sense, not a place to lose 
yourself in, but one to enjoy be- 
cause of the fullness of the earth. 
There’s always an arresting sound 
or sight to mark with delight: the 
moan of scisocco, a donkey bray- 
ing, tapers on a festive evening, 
pink and white oleanders against 
a erey rockside. As the Ischians 
themselves will tell you, most of 
the tourists who come to the island 
are Neapolitan, and when a Nea- 
politan leaves Naples it’s for a very 
good reason. @ 
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| Fs SUMMER my husband and I, spending our honey- 

moon in Europe on a budget, actually lived in 
not one but several castles in Germany, and it was a 
romantic honeymoon indeed. It didn’t fracture our 
budget, either. 

Schicsshotel Kronberg—Castle Hotel Kronberg, in 
English—is luxurious and the most expensive a the 
castles which have been converted into hotels and 
restaurants since the war, but it’s worth every penny 
of the cost. About a 30-minute drive from Frankfurt 
in the rolling- Taunus Mountains, it is an imposing, 
Tudor-style structure and very large. It was built in 
1889 as Friedrichshof Castle by the widow of the 
Emperor Frederick III, but today belongs to the 
Princes of Hesse, who also operate a hotel in Frank- 
furt. When we arrived last June, Schlosshotel Kron- 
berg had been open only a few weeks, so we were 
among the first guests, and the service and surround- 
ings really made us feel like a king and queen. 

We drove up through a winding, wooded drive past 
a gabled stone gatehouse, into a curving carriage 
entrance complete with carved stone fountain and 
wrought-iron carriage lamps. Our bags were carried 
into a marble entrance hall in which a fine bronze 
bust of the Emperor was spotlighted in a niche. Our 
room was enormous, L-shaped with a sitting room 
end and a bedroom end, an entrance hall and a large 
tiled, modern bath. Our casement windows over- 
looked the terrace and golf course in one direction, 4 
the wooded Taunus Hills in the other. 

The furnishings looked like family heirlooms, there 
was a marble fireplace on one wall, and interesting 
old portraits and engravings lined the walls of the 
room and the spacious halls. 

Yet our room was only about $7.00 a day, while our 
full board (three meals cooked by one of Germany’s © 


leading chefs) and room, for two, came to $15.00 
a day. 

The castle grounds cover 155 acres, including a 
nine-hole golf course which we were free to use on 
payment of a small additional fee. The gardens were 
in glorious bloom, and there were paths leading 
through wooded knolls, along brooks and into rolling 
country which seemed miles from any habitation. 
Across the road was a good swimming pool. The 
Spacious terrace, overlooking all this, was our spot 
for breakfast and lunch, over which we could dawdle 
for three hours if we felt like it. The public rooms of 
the hotel were straight out of a royal museum. The 
walls were virtually plastered with Old Masters, in- 
cluding a Titian in the dining room, which were 
supplemented with cases of priceless statuary and 
relics. It was quite an experience to have a pre-dinner 
cocktail in a room which looked as though it be- 
longed in the National Museum. 

Other castles in Germany might not be quite so 
elegant, but every one of them is just as interesting, 
and all are comfortable. For instance, the charming 
Schloss Gebsattel, a fifteen-century baronial manor 
which looks as though every one of the story-book 
princesses you ever read about must have lived here 
at one time or another. This fairy-tale castle, located 
just a ten-minute drive from Rothenburg, the medie- 
val town in the Tauber River in Upper Bavaria, is 
operated as a pension by Baroness Gebsattel, in 
whose husband’s family the castle has always  be- 
longed. Two people, for $7.00 a day, enjoy a lovely 
room with non-private bath (but shared with only 
two or three other congenial people) and four terrific 
meals, including high tea. Five minutes up the road 
is a good swimming pool. 

Rothenburg itself is an absolute jewel of a town 
with hospitable people who live almost as if they 
were still in the Middle Ages, especially during week 
ends when their great festival, The Master Draught, 
is on. 

Our other personal experience with out-of-the-way 
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romantic spots in Germany wasn’t really a castle, but 
the romantic atmosphere is just the same. This was 
Landhaus Klostergut Fremersberg, once a monstery 
and the home of the famous Klostergut Fremersberg 
wine, which is served to guests with meals at this com- 
fortable pension today. 

Landhaus Klostergut Fremersberg is located atop 
a mountain about twenty minutes from Baden-Baden 
and is operated as a pension. Here we had a large, 
comfortable room, sharing a bath with two other 
people, and three delicious meals for $10.00 a day 
for the two of us. The grounds were beautifully 
abloom, rolling up and down hill to vineyards and 
a little old field-stone wine house nestled under one 
of the terraces. Not far away is a country club with 
golf course and swimming pool, and a short drive 
downhill and you're in Baden-Baden for shopping, 
the baths, the cultural attractions and, in the evening, 
the Casino. 

Among the castles we visited but didn’t stay over- 
night in were Schloss Eberstein, on a Black Forest 
mountaintop .near Baden-Baden, where we sat on 
a terrace which seemed to be on the top of the world 
and enjoyed the sunset. In Berlin, we had coffee and 
strawberry tarts on the formal terrace of Schloss 
Bruningslinden on the banks of the Havel River. 
And in Heidelburg we not only visited the huge and 
impressive Heidelberg Castle, with lunch and Neckar 
Valley wine in the courtyard, but we stayed in the 
historic Hotel Ritter—not a castle, it’s true, but built 
in 1542 as the headquarters of the Knights of St. 
George. Reminders of them can be seen throughout 
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the old red sandstone structure, and it’s one of the 
most interesting as well as least expensive places you'll 
ever want to stay. 

In Baden-Wuerttemberg, the state which encom- 
passes the Black Forest and part of the Rhine Valley, 
there are a number of castle hotels with histories, 
including Langenburg Castle in Hohenlohe, seat of 
the Princes of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. Not far away 
is Jagsthausen Castle, birthplace of Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen, the “Knight with the Iron Hand,” where 
annual Goetz Festival Plays are given. Neuenstein 
Castle is for those who want a moat, and dates from 
the Eleventh Century with magnificent furniture and 


Nevenstein is huge castle-hotel between Heilbronn, Crailsheim. 


art collections: this is one of the castles easy to reach 
if you're not traveling by car, as it’s on the Crailsheim- 
Heilbronn railroad line. 

Incidentally, although many of these castles are 
outside towns and are ideally reached by car, if you 
make arrangements in advance the manager will have 
you met by car or bus at your train or airfield. 

Just outside Stuttgart, capital of the state of Baden- 
Wuerttemburg, is Solitude Castle, built in Rococo 
style, where the father of the poet Friedrich Schiller 
was once eraployed as superintendent of gardens and 
where the poet himself often stayed. 

One fine place we missed was Waldeck Castle in 
Hesse, which was described to us as one of the most 
attractive castle-hotels in all of Germany. It stands 
1,200 feet above sea level and has a view over the 
catch basin of the Eder River Dam, second largest 
dam in Europe. Waldeck Castle has been a hotel since 
1906, and, though rebuilt with modern appointments 
in 1940, it is exactly like the castle built in the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries on top of ruins 
dating from 1120. 
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Along the Rhine, which we traversed by steamboat, | 
there is Schoenburg Castle near Oberwesel, men- — 
tioned as early in history as 911. This is the castle 4 
rebuilt early this century by the Rhinelander family — 
of New York, and looked just the way we thought a 4 
castle on the Rhine ought to look when we saw it © 
from the deck of our boat. Fishermen would probably ~ 
enjoy staying at Georgshausen Castle at Hohkeppel 
is the northern part of the Rhineland, where good 
fishing streams are found right on castle property, | 
we were told. : 

Castle Hotel Tremsbuettel is only about eighteen ~ 
miles north of Hamburg, and dates from 1644. Many ~ 
famous people stayed here during the castle’s heyday 
as hunting lodge of the Duke of Schleswig Holstein-— 
Gotterp. Many of the castles in Germany didn’t © 
belong to titled nobility, but to knights, either in- ¥ 
dividually or to an order of knights. These castles 7 
have fascinating old knights’ halls where their ban- 
quets were held, and contain collections of armor, 


castles is Lauenstein in Upper Franconia, founded in 
915, and one of the best-preserved of all German 
Knight’s castles, furnished with valuable and authentic — 
pieces. Another, which is moated, is Reichen- 7 
schwand Castle, built in the early Middle Ages, also — 
in Franconia, and still another is Falkenburg Castle 4 
in the Upper Palatinate, where some of the best 
German wines have their origin. Z| 
Visitors to Bayreuth for the Richard Wagner Festi- ~ 
val might want to stay in Thiergarten Castle, which 
was built in 1715 by the famous court architect © 
Daniel Raenz for Margrave Georg Wilhelm. It is 7 
still furnished in authentic style and boasts a beauti- — 
ful garden terrace with a view of the entire Bayreuth 7 
Valley—really breath-taking. q 
Hostelers in Germany are often housed in romantic | 
surroundings also, we were told. In Rothenburg, for — 
instance, a medieval grain mill, Ross Mill, has been” 
made into a youth hostel, while Liebenzell Castle in 7 
the Black Forest, over 1,000 years old, is also a gather- © 
ing place of youths. At least one of the castles we saw — 
on the Rhine is also a youth hostel. 3 
Probably the most remarkable part of this whole 
business of living like a king is that it’s so inex-~ 
pensive. Far from charging more for these castle-~ 
hotels, it seems that the prices are frequently less — 
than for just an ordinary hotel. At Kropsburg in the ~ 
Palatinate, for instance, a fine castle built 750 years — 
ago, you can get a room for as little as 76 cents a | 
night, a full board-and-room for $1.78 a day per per- 
son. At Jagsthausen, you can’t pay more than $3.10_ 
a day for full board and room with bath. As I pointed — 
out, at the real luxury palace, Kronberg, it cost two of 
us only $15.00 daily for our posh board and room. 
As you might expect, it’s really fun to be king or 
queen for a day—especially inexpensively. @ 
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ib RAVELERS BOUND FoR Britain 
should be sure to include 
in their itineraries a: visit to 
the balmy Cornish Peninsula. Ex- 
tending southwest from England 
into the Atlantic, the County of 
Cornwall is unmatched for its 
fortunate combination of semi- 
tropical climate, miles of beautiful 
beaches, lovely scenery and histori- 
cal places of interest. 

Places in North America on ap- 
proximately the same latitude as 
Cornwall (49° North) are deep in 
snow nearly six months of the 
year, but even frost is rare to the 
Cornish. During their coldest sea- 
son, rarely does the temperature 
go below 50°. 

Cornwall boasts one of the most 
interesting coastlines in the world, 
with bays, beaches, cliffs and estu- 
aries reaching far inland in count- 
less curves and with picturesque 
little villages which seem to be 
tumbling down to the sea. This 
magnificent coastal scenery has 
long drawn artists and photogra- 
phers to the area in great numbers 
and the lovely little fishing village 
of St. Ives even supports a resident 
artists’ association. 

Stemming from the Celts who 
inhabited all of Britain before the 
Roman invasion, the Cornish peo- 
ple are quite different from their 
English neighbors. Generally, they 
haye darker skins and complex- 
ions, maintain their own customs 
and until 200 years ago, their own 
Celtic tongue. Haunted by legends 
which date from antiquity, the 
peninsula offers a wonderful op- 
portunity for “collectors” of his- 
torical and romantic traditions. 

On the banks of the Camel 
River, the pleasant old town. of 
Camelford claims to be the Came- 
lot of King Arthur fame. Slaughter 
Bridge, close by, is said to be the 
scene of his last battle. Tintagel, a 
few miles away, is supposed to 
have once been his castle and the 
ruins are still popularly known as 
King Arthur’s Castle. The area 
around Tintagel, furthermore, is 
associated with the tragic love 

“story of Tristam and Isolda. 

The towns of Cornwall, and 
they are as small_as they are abun- 
dant, all provide something novel, 
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Swaying palm trees, lovely scenery indicate frost is rarity in Penzance, Cornwall. 


refreshing or beautiful for the visi- 
tor. Marazion has its St. Michael’s 
Mount, a lovely and imposing 
castle and abbey rising from the 
sea and reached by a causeway at 
low tide; and Launceston has its 
old coaching house, which is the 
prototype of Daphne du Maurier’s 
“Jamaica Inn.” Other famous 
spots worth visiting are Land’s 
End, the most southwesterly point 
in Britain, from which can often 
be seen the enchanting Scilly Isles, 
30 miles away [see TRAVEL, Feb., 
1954}; the colorful Trenance Gar- 
dens at Newquay; the Cathedral at 
Truro; and of course Penzance, 
with its sub-tropical palms and 
flowers, and its immortal lair of a 


rollicking pirate crew created by 
Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 

Sports and recreation in Corn- 
wall are centered on the sea and 
blessed by the sun. Swimming, 
fishing, tennis and golf are avail: 
able, while exploratory walks on 
the surprise-filled coastline can 
easily round out a day’s more 
strenuous activities. As to be ex- 
pected, sailing and boating are 
among the chief sports here. 

British Railways operates nu- 
merous train services to Cornwall 
throughout the year, with the 
crack Cornish Riviera Express, 
running between London (Pad- 
dington) and Penzance in_ less 
than seven hours. @ 
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The second famed Festival takes place at Salzburg. 
From advance indications, this fabulous affair is going 
to be a complete sellout. Highlighting the Festival 
will be six orchestra concerts, seven chamber music 
concerts, eight serenades, five soloists, four ballet 
evenings, five morning and five church music concerts. 

Mozart’s Magic Flute and Seraglio, Strauss’ Ariadne 
of Naxos, Pfitzner’s Palestrina and Irish Legend by 
Wéiner Egk are the Operas to be presented. The last 
AS « world premiere. Conductors include Boehm, 

fg Wscher, Knappertsbusch, Kubelik, Munch, Paum- 
i om gartner and Szell. 

a The fastest-growing European celebration, the 
Bergenz Festival, runs from July 21 to August 15. 
As usual, it stresses operetta, ballet and spectacular 
y performances. The popular Speil am See, the pictur- 
aA P esque open air musical given on a raft stage on the 
Fil | waters of Lake Constance, will be Johann Strauss’ 
amy) | A Night In Venice July 23, 24, 30, 31; August 3, 6, 
7, 10, 13, 14. Schiller’s Cabal and Love will be pre- 
sented July. 21, 22, 24,, 27: The: elaborate: ballew 
always a sellout, are set forth by the Berlin State 
Opera July 25, 28; August 4. The Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra performs July 26, 29. The Peasant As 
Millionaire will be staged August 1, 2, 5. 

From June 18 to July 10, the Graz Festival presents, 
in the Castle Square of the Hoanneums, the opera 
Fidelio. The aftair is made complete by a performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Friesach, Carinthia’s 
medieval town, was chosen for the performances 
(always given in the Castle Courtyard of Shakes- 
peare’s Henry IV). 

These vivid musical presentations are a high see 
for the musical-minded tourist who plans to spend 
his vacation in colorful Austria. @ 
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peo body browners may head for the 
Riviera, but music-minded travelers to Europe 
this summer know that Austria has a counter point. 
A tiny nation which leads the music field in the 
number and quality of her festivals, Austria has lined- 


AUSTRIAN MUSIC BOX 


up three for the coming season at Vienna, Salzburg Orchestra Concerts: July 26-31; Aug. 7, 21, 24, 30. 

and Bregenz. The Vienna session, June 4-26, offers the Chamber Music Concerts: July 27, 29; Aug. 8, 

tourist a highly varied and distinguished musical fare. 13, 18, 23, 26. 

Furthermore, it is given during the time of year when Ballets: Aug. 11, 15, 21, 28. 

the Austrian country-side reaches its full majestic Sacred Music Concerts: July 28; Aug. 3, 14, 24, 

heights. The natural surroundings of the fabulous 29 / 

little nation radiates a spark that puts everyone in a Serenades: July 27, 29, 30; Aug. 4, 10, 13, 20, 25. 

musical state of mind. It is a production unmatched Morning Concerts: July 31; Aug. 4, 14, 20, 28. 

in colorful pageantry. Soloist Concerts: July 28, 30; Aug. 4, 13, 19. 
The open air performance of Zeller’s Vogelhaindler, The Magic Flute: July 25; Aug. 2, 8, 16, 26. 

is a festival highlight, and will be presented in the Seraglio: Aug. 3, 10, 14, 21, 28. 

incomparable gardens of Schoenbraun Palace. Also, Ariadne at Naxos: Aug. 6, 12, 18, 22, 29. 

the Festival of Dances, a balletomane’s delight, will Palestrina: Aug. 1, 9, 19, 25. 

have, besides the State Opera Ballet, many other com- Irish Legend: Aug. 17, 20, 23, 27. 

panies from all parts of the globe. The Mozart operas, Everyman: July 24, 31; Aug. 7, 14, 15, 21, 28. 

Figaro and Cosi Fan Tutte, are to be featured at Cabal and Love: Aug. 5, 12, 16,22) 27. 

Redoutensall. 
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TCA TO UNVEIL VISCOUNT 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
plans introduction of 40- 
passenger Vickers Viscount 
on Toronto-New York runs 
April 4. Plane is turbo- 
jet styled, will probably 
be in use on Montreal-NYC 
hops by April 10, link 
Geena cities with 


Chicago and Cleveland by 
June. 
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TEXAS ISSUES NEW MAP 
Official Texas Travel 
Map has been issued with 
special wrap-around fold 
for travel convenience 
in driving. Highway system 
has been growing at rate 
of 3,000 miles yearly, and 
new pictorial map is 
available free from Dept. 
TR, Texas Highway Dept., 
_ Austin. 


_ ALIEN AUTO SHOW BILLED 

2 New Orleans has sched- 

_uled first foreign auto- 

mobile show ever held 

in South for May 6-9. 
Exhibit will be displayed 

main Roosevelt Hotel. 

_ Sports car race is planned 

for May 8. 


_ BWIA ADDS CARIBE ISLES 
_ British West Indian 
Airways, Caribbean sub- 
idiary of BOAC, has added 
i. ‘Thomas in’ U.S. Virgin 
Slands to its flight pat- 
ern. Twice-weekly hop 
leaves San Juan at 9:00 
| aem., with stopover privi- 
_leges at no extra fare on 
other islands in BWIA 
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CIVIL WAR BATTLE RE-SET 

Civil War's Battle of 
Lexington will be re- 
Staged at Lexington, Mo., 
May 12 with some 700 
troops clashing on 75- 
acre Site. Facsimile com- 
bat is aimed at highlight- 
ing 75th anniversary of 
WentwortlH Academy and to 
kick off drive to restore 
both battlefield and 
Anderson house, built in 
1853. Event will be open 
free to public. 


NAL WIDENS PACKAGE TOURS 
National Airlines has 
broadened its "Piggy Bank" 

package vacations to 
include, for first time, 
Palm Beach, Daytona Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, Clear- 
water and Sarasota. Stand- 
ard Miami Beach sojourns 
have been arranged at 63 
hotels, largest number yet 
to join program which 
starts at basic tab of 
$17.95 for 7-day, 6-night 
stay. 


TEACHER TOURS TOUTED 
International Relations 
Committee of AFL American 
Federation of Teachers 
has prepped program of 
low-cost summer study 
tours to Europe and 
Mexico. Trips are designed 
to provide teachers with 
opportunity to see foreign 
lands for enlightenment 
of pupils on conditions 
outside U.S. Netherlands, 
England, Mexico and Vienna 
are prime points for 
teacher visits. 
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CTA STARTS PLAQUE SYSTEM 
Caribbean Tourist Asso-= 
ciation has drawn up code 
of standards for hotels, 
Shops,-ete., in its wide 
area. Special plaques will 
be awarded establishments 
for display to prove CTA's 
qualifications have been 
met. 


NEW ZEALAND HOP ADDED 

A third weekly flight 
to New Zealand from U.S. 
west coast has been added 
by Pan American World 
Airways. Hop reaches 
Aukland via Honolulu and 
yah ak 


TOURS FOCUS ON HOBBIES 

Scandinavian Airlines 
has designed 55 all-in- 
clusive tours aimed at 
incorporating hobby of 
traveler into trips. 
Those with artistic bent, 
Scientific minds, sports 
consciousness and similar 
off-job inclinations can 
join special groups under 
appropriate experts as 
leaders. Rates vary widely 
depending on tour length 
and individual hobby 
stressed. 


PALACE REBUILDING AHEAD 
Construction begins this 
spring on central section 


in former Colonial North 
Carolina capital of New 
Bern. When finished, 
structure will be opened — 
to public as new state 
attraction, accessible by 
UsSs, 17s 


UAL TRIES 'SELF-SERVICE' 

United Air Lines has 
initiated "self-claiming" 
baggage service at several 
Moanes on circuit, letting 
passengers pick up own 
luggage from claim racks. 
Checks are then collected 
on exit to prevent pos- 
Sible mix-ups. 


GERMAN FESTIVALS AIRED 
Beethoven Festival, in- 
augurated in 1931, will be 
aired in Bonn May 15-27, 
followed by open-air 
festival concerts and 
plays in Augsburg from 
June 18 to Sept. 4. 
Italian Festival Weeks, 
billed from July 23 to 
August 7, will also be 
at Augsburg. 


TURKISH REGATTA READIED 
Water-Sports regatta on 
Bosphorus and Sea of 
Marmara at Istanbul in 
Turkey is now slated for 
July 1. Spectator boats 
will be available for 
close-up viewing of boat- 
ing events, Swimming 
meets, program to be 
topped off by gala ball. 


SAS LINKS NYC, HELSINKI 
Direct flights between 
New York and Helsinki will 
be started on twice weekly 

basis by Scandinavian 
Airlines System on April 


18, departing Thursdays 


and Sundays. 


CARGO-CARRIER UNVEILED 

Cosmopolitan Line opened 
new freighter-passenger 
service between U.S. east 
coast ports and Le Havre, 
Antwerp, with maiden run 
of 5,300-ton, ll-passenger 
Horda. Vessel has 3 deluxe 
double cabins, 5 singles, 
a 16-knot speed when 
loaded. 
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INDIAN DAYS HAILED 

Third Annual All Amer- 
ican Indian Days will hold 
forth at Sheridan, Wyo., 
August 6, 7. Authentic 
Indian ceremonies, dances, 
sports contests will have 
some 40 Plains Indian 
Tribes from 18 states 
participating, climaxed 
by selection of Miss 
Indian America. 


FASHION TOUR STYLED 

Pan American, which be- 
gins daily flights April 
30 out of Chicago to 
Europe, also has styled 
Second Annual Faghion Tour 
of Europe. Leaving NYC 
July 17, returning August 
16, trip's highlight will 
be ll-day fashion Seminar 
in Paris, Lyon, Nice, with 
lectures by experts. Sev- 
eral nations are on itin- 
erary of $1,150 outing. 


NATL. PARKS ON TOUR BILL 

American Express themes 
5 national parks in 2 
weeks on new tour billings, 
trips ranging to Yellow- 
stone, Zion, Grand Canyon, 
Bryce Canyon, Grand 
Tetons. Rates out of 
Chicago commence at $380 
in upper berth, includ- 
ing hotel accommodations, 
etc. 
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SOAP FIRM STARTS YEAR-ROUND VACATION POLICY 
Colgate-Palmolive Company has announced new policy 
of year-round vacation opportunities for its thousands 

of salaried employees. Travel Division of U.S. 
Department of Commerce promptly lauded decision for 
"its deliberate effort in helping reduce the conges-— 
tion of mid-summer vacation peaks." More than 4,000 
salaried workers will be affected by edict. Although ~ 
move reflects growing trend, Colgate still is pioneer © 
in business field recognizing need to spread vacation 
stimulating better economic 
balance and permitting employees option of Sine OL, fam 


sessions over 12-months, 


snowy recreation. 


SPEEDY SERVICE SETS TOURS 
Speedy Service Private 
Cars, Ltd., London car 
rental operators, has an- 
nounced series of European 
tours ranging from 1 to 
36 days by chauffeured or 
drive-yourself autos. 
Firm's NYC office at 122 
E. 42nd St. handles all 
reservations, provides 
full information. Exten- 
Sive driver or self-drive 
facilities for independent 
travel are also available. 


CONNOISSEUR TO DEBUT 
Qantas Empire Airways 
will introduce its luxury 
Connoisseur service be- 
tween London and Sydney 
on March 3 on once-weekly 
run. Special features in- 
clude club lounge, deluxe 
cuisine, complementary 
wines, catering crew of 4, 


GRAND CAYMAN LURE RISES 

Lure of Grand Cayman, 
isle off of Jamaica virtu- 
ally unpublicized until 
Travel's Dec. '52 article 
Island Available, has at- 
tracted steadily growing 
stream of visitors, with 
Lacsa, Costa Rican air- 
line, now making 2 flights 
weekly out of Miami. Tues= 
day and Friday hops run 
$89.70 TOU ETD via 
Havana. 
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“SILVERSTAR SETS D.C. SAIL 


S.S. Silverstar has set 

sailings from Washing- 
fon, D.C., to Havana and 
Nassau. Cruises leave May 
16, 28 on 9-day voyages, 
with rates from $115. Late 
Beveust, early Sept., may 
see added trips to Ber- 
/muda, priced at $95 up. 


SAN JUAN GETS NEW AIRPORT 
me Air operations will be 
| moved from Isla Grande 
Airport to San Juan's new 
$15,000,000 International 
ie Airport at Isla Verde on 
_ May 24. Average of 50,000 
passengers monthly clear 
| present terminal. 


_ PENNSY ORDERS NEW TRAIN 
_ Pennsylvania RR has 
ordered construction of 
train with "close-to-rail" 
glider riding qualities 
Similar to Spanish-running 
Talgo. With 7 coaches, new 
train could carry 600 
passengers,cost about 
$1,000,000, be used on 
major-city express runs. 


_ EUROPEAN ART TOURS SET 
_ /Transmarine Tours, NYC, 
has scheduled an escorted 
mary cour of France. Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland out 
BS Quebec July 2, tabbed 
at $1,053 for 69-day 
_ jaunt. Special sweep of 
Italy only is available 
a for artists and art- 
ovens leaving NYC July 9 
S at $980 fare for 51 days. 


TRANSATLANTIC RACE LOOMS 
First transatlantic 
yacht race direct from 
U.S. to European port 
ince 1935 will be un- 
furled June 11. Craft will 

vie from Newport, R.I., 
to Marstrand on Sweden's 
| west coast, with minimum | 
time for crossing esti- 
mated at 3 weeks. 
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ISRAEL LAUNCHES LINER 
Israel has launched  , 
10,000-ton passenger-cargo 

Ship named Israel, with 
vessel slated for Haifa- 
Genoa-New York service by 
next September. Built in 
Hamburg, Ship will carry 
313 passengers, will have 
pool, movie, dance area. 


SEA AREA GETS MAP NAME 

A 590-Square-mile area 
off Narragansett Bay 
has finally been named 
Rhode Island Sound, of- 
Tictally. Laine = ant Orme 
blank on U.S. Coast Guard 
and similar maps. Block 
Island Sound on west 
divides region from Long 
Island Sound. 


BRAZIL SLATES NEW CRUISE 


Moore-McCormack's Brazil 


will make special 32-day 
cruise from NYC on June 5, 
returning July 5. Itiner- 
ary calls for stops at 
Barbados, Bahia, Rio, 
Santos and Bermuda. 


ESTES PARK LISTS EVENTS 
Colorado's Estes Park 
has announced a packed 
summer season. Colorado 
Festival will be held June 
17-19; Kids Jamboree, 
June 19; Appaloosa Horse 
Show, July 163; Rooftop 
Rodeo, August 4-6, Na- 
tional Arabian Horse Show, 
August 20-21. 


NEW HAVEN ROLLS OUT CASH 

New Haven R.R. will 
spend $64,000,000 over 
next 5 years on varied 
improvements. Included in 
plans are 83 miles of new 
rails, lightweight trains 
for high speeds, diverse 
repairs to.aging equip- 
ment. 


NEW FERRY IN SERVICE 
Danish State Railways 
has placed new motor 
ferry, Kong Frederick IX, 
into service between 
Denmark's southern tip 
and northern Germany. 
Vessel carries 400 pas- 
sengers, 125 autos, has 15 
double cabins available. 


"COPTER SERVICE OKAYED 

CAB has approved circuit 
pattern of Los Angeles 
Airways for helicopter 
Linking of L.sA.; No. 
Hollywood, Santa Ana, 
Anaheim, Pomona, Ontario, 
Fontana, San Bernardino, 
Riverside and Corona. 


NEA HELLAS CHANGES NAME 

Greek Line passenger 
named New York on arrival 
March 21 in NYC. Ship will 
make 9 voyages from NYC 
and Boston to Cobh, Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and 
Bremerhaven between March 
24 and November 19. 


NEW LUXURY LINER TO START CANADA-EUROPE RUN 

Home Lines Flagship, Homeric, arrived in NYC recently 
on its maiden voyage. Latest luxury ship to be commis-— 
Sioned, 26,000-ton liner was troop transport during 
World War II. Receiving $3,500,000 face-lifting, 639- 


foot vessel accommodates 1,165 persons. 


Steam-tur- 


bined, twin-screw ship can cruise at 20 knots, hit 24 
if needed. Vessel is also air-conditioned throughout. 


Homeric will make 4 cruises to Caribbean, 


then enter 


service between Quebec and Channel ports. 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE TRAVEL INTEREST IN MAY 


Bees HCL DAY. ccc cccceweseccsceenenececccve ss ew hhinewadal 
" e=G. Intl. Trade Fair.c...c.ccveecesves ssid ogame 
E J=7. Tourist Service Week...ccscsevcceveacee shienmaue 
. 2-20. Intl. Samples Fair...sseeecces ses VaLenG Ieee eee 
; 1-31. Opera Festival..........+.+..-Wiesbaden, Germany 
2. Fruit Market Exposition 

Benton Harbor & St. Joseph, Mich. 


4 2-6. Provincial Music Festival 

2 Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
: 5-5. Dontaku ParadeS..cccccccccccccvvees Hakata, Japan 
- —- «-3=June 19. May Music Festival..........Florence, Italy 


4-6. 4th Intl. Aviation Trade Show......New York, N.Y. 
De pCanco de MAYO. sec ccceveneveviee cs clice Meme Omura MG ice 
Se. KOLK Festival..cccccscessevvececunoonamer Oe ste 
Delos Intl. Trade Fair. .svcecesee s vm vinnie LOny Om apan 
Dm 6-7. University Rodeo... ccecececeeee Portales, New Mex. 
. 6-7. Dominion Amateur Wrestling Champs 
eS Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Seow eeKentucky Derby. « «< sie es cc's « nleinvelwisielensds Ol len tele cocmehcuss 
8-29. An Tostal. Ireland-at-Home Celebration 
All Ireland 
9-10. Lag B'omer. Hassidim Celebration......All Israel 
9-15. Dominion Drama Festival 
Hamilton, Ont., & Regina, Sask., Canada 
10-14. Cotton Carnival............e..e-.eMemphis, Tenn. 
aT. Feast. of St si: 1SLTAr0.is\<. cis \n on giarele se ieiere MAC TLC cued 
Hi—Oct.. 15..‘Cormorant. Fishings<<ecscsecceea Gilt, sapon 
be=22.. Music: Festival... ss cccseeweuge~s bOrdeaux, sa auee 
250 Fatima: Pilgrimages: . ss cise sicisiaielers’sleisielslsjsis ett Wlasecn: 
13-15. Kanda Myojin Festival..............Tokyo, Japan 
Are EN Gln POLI ss e/ee 6 0 0s 0 @ 0. wer ele eiwialanele wie eteteteet ins 5 artee cud cis 
14-22. Swedish Industries Fair......Gothenberg, Sweden 
15. Aoi Matsuri Hollyhock Festival........-Kyoto, Japan 
*.15=-27. Beethoven FeStival...ceccceevceeees Onn, Germany 
‘15-31. Summer Sumo Tournament.....e.e..----lokyo, Japan 
16-18. Sanja Festival of Asakusa Shrine...Tokyo, Japan 
7s Losgigu Shrine Festival. << os «ec cswisive sl On eco 
19. Feast of the Ascension...........eJerusalem, Israel 
20-28. Congress of Free Unions.........-Vienna, Austria 
21. Mifune Matsuri Boat Festival.........-Kyoto, Japan 
22. Pike Fishing Tournament...........Saugatuck, Mich. 
ze-June: 7. Intl. Trade Fair... wiv ecsesieceseborioeenbance 
23-24. Wrestling Champs............+.eKirkpinar, Turkey 
24=27. Horse Racing. .ccecccocsccvess cee es DPSOM DOWNS, Eng. 
25-28. Agricultural” Show... scccccccvcc sbOLUuoSt ar re Land 
25-June 19. Sports Exhibition... ...c< ecesmsuriny —Lediuy 
26-June 7. Music & Drama Festival.......Bergen, Norway 
27. Shavuot Feast of First Fruits.....Mt. Zion, Israel 
27-51. Apple Blossom Festival.Grande Pre, N.S., Canada 
28-30. Mason County Centennial........e..-Custer, Mich. 
29. Whitsuntide Celebration...........Mt.. Zion; israel 
29... Flowers in Art. Festival. ss<i. 0s ccs aes holta, ona. 
_ 29-350. Passion PLAYS ccs ccvceeceiectiies INL erSeSe, mAUStUI te 
30. Auto Speed Classic..............Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SERVICE ADDS INSURANCE 

Travelers Credit Service 
has added accident insur=— 
ance” to: tus nov goo 
count plan. New feature — 
costs $15 for $20,000 
policy good for one year | 
anywhere in world except 
U.S. or Canada. 


CONTEST OFFERS WORLD TRIP. 

Northwest Orient Air- — 
lines tops a $10,000 
contest with luxury trip © 
for 2 around world as 7 
first prize. Entrants must 
state in 25 words or less, 
"Why I Like Northwest — 
Stratocruisers." 


ROBOT TILLS TOUR TOLLS 


Automatic coin collec — 
tors have been erected at 
Raritan River toll plaza — 
of Garden State Parkway in 
N.J. Machines can sound ~ 
alarm, photograph license ~ 
plate of autoists evading @ s 
25-cent ante. ‘ 


CANADA, JAPAN INK PACT 

Canada and Japan have 
inked agreement for mutual 
air services, with Japan © 
Air Lines expected into — 
Tokyo-Vancouver service as 
soon as possible. 


COOK STARTS "IDEAL" TOURS - 
Thos. Cook & Son is 
featuring Ideal Tours of 
Europe from March 31 es 
through September 3. Trips) 
cross Strait of Gibraltar 
and English Channel in 
turn with rates based at 
$1,753 for 53-day tour. 


STOCKHOLM IN SWITCH 

Newly formed Denmark- — 
America Lines, Inc., wi 
take over operation of 
600-passenger Stockholm 
for sailings under new 
name between Copenhagen 
Canada and NYC cue 
summer. 


visiting the 


VVTTOAN 


Fo 2,000 years, the slope of Vati- 
can Hill has been the geological 


center of the Catholic Church, but 


the ,miniature city-state of 108.7 
acres lying in a half-circle behind 
St. Peter’s Church has existed as 
the world’s smallest nation only 
since 1929. From its very begin- 
ning, however, people of all faiths 
and religions have been drawn to 
it—and more come every year. 
Focal point of interest in this 
unique religious capital is majestic 
St. Peter’s Church. During religious 
holiday seasons more than 100,000 
worship there. It is, too, epitome of 
fine art, with hundreds of murals 
and portraits painted by such great 
artists as Raphael, Michelangel« 
Santi and Titian. The ceiling 
St. Peter’s is covered with Michel- 
angelo’s paintings, which he created 
while lying on his back. Tourists 


Man’s Greatest Ay 


= 
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may feast their eyes upon such 
masterpieces as The Blessed Sacra- 
ment, The Madonna and The Last 
Supper. 

Upon entering the main gate 
surrounding the Vatican, directly 
to the left of St. Peter’s basilica 
you face the Gate of the Bells, 
which bears the heaviest traffic in 
the Holy City. Brilliantly clad 
Swiss guards are always on duty. 
The most famous entrance for 
pedestrians is the Porto Bronzo, 
which is used by those who come to 
trudge the long Scala Pia or shorter 
Scala Regia stairs. 

The Vatican acreage is roughly 


View from cupola of St. Peter's Church shows Basilica during holy celebration. Distance of 
aisle from entry way to altar is almost one-eighth of a mile, making it longest in Italy. 


Railroad bottom left, pulls into marble station in Vatican which has own rail system, 


} 


Papal sacristan hangs up ceremonial robes 
of Pope during a religious festival in Vatican. 


Lay, clerical visitors admire artistic beauty 
of Sistine Chapel in Papal Palace near 
basilica of St. Peter's majestic Church. — 
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Awes Visitors to the World’s Most Splendorous Religious Center 


divided in four sections—the public part including 
St. Peter’s Church, museums and libraries; the Official, 
with the governor’s exquisite palace; the Village, 
clustered around the 1,000-room Papal Palace; the 
Gardens, which cover almost half the total space 
between the walls. The Vatican gardens’ claim to 
beauty is the view of the dome of St. Peter’s. ‘There is 
no place in all the gardens where this dome’s fabulous 
curves, designed by Michelangelo, are not visible and 
framed in trees or reflected in the waters of the inert 
pool or where the cupola does not seem to stand 
guard over the majestic lawns and flamboyant flowers. 

Main street in the Holy City is Via Pelligrino, 
which is not exactly artistically beautiful, but it does 
lend the feeling of moving about in ancient Rome. 

Although the Vatican is not fully self-sufficient, it 
does have its own heat and power plant, fire depart- 
ment, railroad and even a jail. These were features 
which Pope Pius XI instituted. One of the most 
striking buildings in the city is the pastel marble 
railway station, a gift of the Italian Government. 

In contrast to the millions that visit the Vatican, 
there are just under 1,000 bona fide citizens. They 
lead an everyday life despite their surroundings. 

In all the world it is doubtful if there is any one 
place with the splendor of the Holy City. Although 
outfitted with modern appointments, it still reflects 
all of its ancient glories. Any traveler will be inspired 
—and educated—by a visit to the Vatican. @ 


In Papal Palace Pope Pius XII, seated in magnificent chair, 
receives diplomatic visitors, accredited foreign representatives. 


Pope pronounces benediction, Urbi ef Orbi, from large bal- 
cony of St. Peter's, most outstanding church in all world. 


Tourists delight in watching famous Swiss guards in full panoply 
march to religious celebration through gate surrounding Holy City. 
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Helicopter zooms skyward for scenic trip. 


Travelers climb aboard ‘copter at Brussels 
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BY MARGARET GARDNER 


europe’s 


HELICOPTER 
CIRCUIT 


HE HELICOPTER, that ugly duck- 
= ling step-child of the air age, 
has at last graduated from its status 
as a reliable workhorse and from 
its reg¢gnnaissance-rescue role into 
g position, of dignity in the trans- 
portation: field, ; 


eee For almost “twoyears now, Sa- 


bena’ Beketai World Airlines has 
bién” using Sikorsky S-55 helicop- 
ters in the first international pas- 
senger service on short hops from 
Brussels to eight cities on the Con- 
tinent, including Lille, France; 
Cologne and Bonn in Germany; 
Rotterdam and Maastricht, Hol- 
land, and local Belgian runs to 
Antwerp and Liege. 

Sabena’s pioneering in the heli- 
copter field has had so enthusiastic 
a reception that the company has 
ordered more S-55s for its Euro- 
pean fleet and is already planning 
future routes, with larger two-en- 
gine machines, for non-stop flights 
to London, Paris, Frankfurt and 
Strasbourg. 

Airports, of necessity, have to 
be built far from a city’s center, 
and that invokes the annoying 


bound for cities throughout Europe. 
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problem. of transportation to and 
from, as every air traveler knows. 
The helicopter seems to be the 
answer. It can land on almost any- 
thing, and heliports can therefore 
be located smack in the middle of 
the cities serviced. 

An example of the time-saving 
value of the helicopter on a short 
flight is the trip from Brussels to 
Cologne. By regular fixed-wing 
aircraft, the trip between the two 
cities is two hours and 40 minutes, 
counting the time consumed _be- 
tween Brussels and its airport, and 
Cologne and its airport. The heli- 
copter, with two short stops en- 
route, does it in one hour and 40 
minutes. 

We were on our way recently 
from Brussels to the great sea ports 
of Antwerp and Rotterdam, so we 
decided to take one of the three 
daily helicopter flights to those 
cities. A five-minute walk from our 
hotel on the Place Rogier brought 
us within sight of the Brussels 
heliport, Allee Verte, located op- 
posite an abandoned railroad sta- 
tion in the very heart of the city. 

Everything is a miniature ver- 
sion of the props of a large airport. 
A tiny bungalow houses the one 
customs inspector and the two-man 
operating staff. There is a tiny 
ticket counter, a minuscule bar 
and restaurant-lounge. 

Our helicopter, painted in the 
contrasting blues of the Sabena 
colors, was warming up on a di- 
minutive concrete platform while 
being given a last look-over. Since 
the trip meant crossing borders in- 
to Holland, there was a cursory 
baggage and passport inspection, 
but all the fuss with disembarka- 
tion and embarkation cards has 
been eliminated. Carrying our own 
baggage—restricted on local runs to 
22 pounds—since the personnel of 
the heliport is limited, we mount- 
ed into the helicopter. We were 
given chewing gum, cotton for our 
ears, and crisp instructions to 
fasten the safety belt and use the 
telephone for communication with 
the pilot. Speed is an essential 
factor in heli-hopping, and no time 
is wasted on formalities. 

After.a brief warm-up, the heli- 
copter was off with a roar and 
a whirl over the rolling landscape 
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Brussels' glittering lights, exquisite statues 


of the Brussels countryside, pass- 
ing over the Brabant, where the 
souvenirs of Breughel still linger, 
following the route of the River 
Scheldt over picturesque high- 
peaked buildings and at least one 
ancient castle. 

In less than twenty minutes, 
hardly enough time to become ha- 
bituated to the world spread so 
close below like a picnic lunch, we 
had reached Antwerp. Here again 
formalities were cut to a mini- 
mum. The helicopter stopped for 
only three minutes, just time to 
get off with the help of a hostess 
who had come up from the station. 
Antwerp is the only city on the 
Sabena helicopter route which 
does not have its own _ heliport, 
since its airport is located so close 
to the city. 

A tram in front of the airport 
brings you directly to the heart 
of Antwerp’s business and shop- 
ping section, Avenue Kaiser. Here 
are the best hotels, the most ele- 
gant shops, the finest restaurants. 
A few minutes’ walk away, not 
far from the railroad station, is 
Antwerp’s Broadway, movie thea- 
ters jammed. next to dance halls, 
night clubs and all-night restau- 
rants, 


make majestic view for night-time tourists. 


American cars gorge the streets, 
and modern stores are filled with 
American goods. Antwerp’s To- 
rengebouw building, 22 stories 
high and one of the tallest office 
buildings in Europe, is a model of 
an American skyscraper. The 
American influence is seen every- 
where in Antwerp as well as Brus- 
sels. 

Antwerp, cradle of Flemish art, 
center of commerce and industry 
as the first port of Continental 
Europe and the hub of the dia- 
mond business, presents a curious 
concert of the aesthetic with the 
practical. 

Its port, one of the most pic- 
turesque in all of Europe, is a 
bustle of strenuous activity. From 
any of the cafes situated on the 
promenade, you get a view of ex- 
tensive harbor installations and 
many industries: oil refineries, ship 
wharves, automobile plants. An 
evening trip through the countless 
nightspots on port side disclaims 
Antwerp’s reputation as a dull 
town. 

In vivid contrast to the lusty 
port is the Cathedral of Antwerp, 
one of the least hailed of Europe’s 
churches and one of the most beau- 
tiful. A treasure of Flemish art, in- 
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cluding Rubens’ Descent from the 
Cross, Elevation of the Cross, and 
Assumption of the Virgin, is locked 
within its ancient Gothic walls. 
Not to be missed among the count- 
less remnants of the Flemish civil- 
ization is the house where Rubens 
once lived, with its sumptuous por- 
tico, old garden, beautiful interiors 
and precious contents. 

You mustn’t leave Antwerp 
without tasting the town’s gastro- 
nomic specialties, angutlles au vert 
(eels), moules mariniéres —(mus- 
sels) and large thick French-fried 
potatoes, sold in paper packages on 
the street. 

Rotterdam, another great Eu- 
ropean seaport, has recovered from 
its incredible war wounds and now 
wears a bright new raiment of 
modernism. It lies within an hour’s 
hop by helicopter from Antwerp. 

We were ready to leap into our 
seat as the machine whirled to a 
stop to pick us and a few other 
passengers up at the Antwerp air- 
port. With a full hour before us, 
we decided to test out the inter- 
telephone system with the pilot. 
The phone is so connected that if 
the control tower calls the pilot 
he can cut the passenger’s commu- 
nication off. 

But the countryside between 
Antwerp and Rotterdam is too 
fascinating a sight to waste in con- 
versation. All the great paintings 
of the Flemish masters come to 
life in the outspread of the in- 
comparable scenery: the flat coun- 
tryside, dotted here and there with 
windmills, their arms whirling in 
furious motion; busy canals 
jammed with boats; the red brick 
of the Dutch dwellings, with here 
and there a thatched cottage in 
gleaming white; the lazy streams; 
the medieval castles, incongruously 
set in flat barren land. And above 
you the painfully bright lavender 
color of the sky that Rembrandt 
and Vermeer captured so perfectly 
with their brushes. 

The hour is all too short before 
the helicopter, for which you have 
now acquired an affectionate feel- 
ing, alights on the lawn of Kat- 
shoek, the Rotterdam heliport, 
nestling amongst the canals, a few 
minutes from City Hall. 

Rotterdam, situated on the es- 
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tuary of the Rhine and the Maas, 
is no longer the ancient city where 
Erasmus, the philosopher, was 
born five centuries ago. The in- 
cessant rain of bombs took care 
of that. But there are still some 
vestiges of its former glory left, the 
old mingling with the broad new 
thoroughfares and modern build- 
ings constructed since the end of 
the war. 

A trip around the port of Rot- 
terdam by boat is a “must,” to in- 
spect the docks and the Waal- 
haven, largest artificial basin in 
the world. You will see riding to 
anchor the enormous ships which 


Statue of Gallo, in Antwerp, intrigues tourist. 


ply the seas of the world and the 
Rhine Fleet which makes the ca- 
nals of Europe its beat. Rotterdam 
has its share of picturesque bars 
and cafes, fine hotels and restau- 
rants, enough museums — and 
treasure chests of art to satisfy the 
most demanding appetite. And 
from Rotterdam there are excur- 
sions to colorful places like Delft, 
the pottery center, and Gouda, 
the market town where you must 
taste the thick Dutch cheeses and 
salted herring; or Kinderdijk, the 
home of 24 windmills, and the 
famed Hook of Holland. 
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From Rotterdam, we made the 
73-mile return flight to Brussels in 
70 minutes, counting a three-min- 
ute stop in Antwerp. 

Brussels, “The Little Paris,” as 
its residents presumptuously call 
it, is the intellectual, scientific, ar- 
tistic, business and sporting center 
of Belgium. 

Belgium, because of its geo- 
graphical position, is the ideal fo- 
cal point for a European helicopter 
network and Sabena, as the na- 
tional airline, the logical company 
to pioneer the movement. The 
whole of Belgium, all of Holland, 
Luxembourg and the Saar, most 
of West Germany, much of France 
including Paris, London and 
southeast England lie within a 
200-mile radius of Brussels. This 
territory encompasses a total popu- 
lation of 72,000,000 inhabitants 
or nearly half the population of 
the U. S. 

For short flights between cities 
within that radius, the helicopter 
is a great time-saver, and a logical 
transport unit for passengers with 
connections .to make with regular 
aircraft from cities like Rotterdam, 
Lille and Liege without airports. 

The helicopter costs no more 
than second-class train fare. It is 
a pleasant, fascinatingly novel way 
of cruising at 85-miles an hour 
while getting a keen insight—or 
oversight—into the area covered. 

By 1956, Sabena plans to have 
a fleet of larger twin-engine heli- 
copters, accommodating 40 pas- 
sengers, which will fly to London, 
Paris, Frankfurt and Strasbourg, 
non-stop. The company has  al- 
ready paved the way with experi- 
mental flights in the S55 to Paris 
(one hour, 55 minutes) and Lon- 
don (two hours, 47 minutes) . 

The popularity of the helicop- 
ter has added new words to travel 
talk. Heli-port, heli-station and 
heli-network are already accepted. 
The verb presumably is “to heli- 
copter,” and as the flights become 
more frequent, we will have heli- 
hostesses and, probably, heli-sick- 
ness. 

At any rate, there is no doubt 
that the helicopter has brought a 
new group of customers into the 
range of international air trans- 
port.@ 
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B a travel adventure 


ALPIVE: FLEET 


Passengers drink in scenic beauty of Swiss Alpine mountains. 


PANGS TOURISTS in Europe can have a fascinating 
Alpine adventure—in comfort. Switzerland’s spec- 
tacular scenery makes for a thrill-packed panorama. 

A fleet of some 25 ultra-modern Swiss-made Diesel 
motor coaches, equipped with radio-telephones, ther- 
mostat-controlled air-conditioning units and a number 
of special devices which make them among the safest 
and most comfortable buses ever built for mountainous 
routes, have just been added to the Swiss Postal Motor 
Coach Service on a 4,000-mile highway network. 

The new buses are of the vista-dome type, offering 
full views of Switzerland’s scenic wonders, through 
specially developed glare-proof windows and roof pan- 
els. Eventually, the fleet is expected to be boosted to 60. 

Almost 22,000,000 passengers traveled by the Motor 
Coach service last year over some of the world’s most 
breath-taking roads which include several hairpin- 
curved Alpine passes, reaching skywards to altitudes 
of 9,000 feet. Training of the Swiss Postal bus drivers 
lasts several years and, because of their precision school- 
ing, drivers have a 100 percent safety record for the 
last three decades. The severest accident that can be 
recalled, is one of “‘cold feet,’ and this came about 
when a bus load of passengers had to walk through 
the snow to a cosily-heated mountain inn. 

Safety laws require, among other things, that Swiss 
buses have the steering wheel on the right-hand side 
to allow the driver an unhampered view of the roadside 
on a tricky mountain highway when passing another 
car. He thus has full control of the right roadside 
which may verge on a perilous abyss. 

Until man gains the balance and skill of a mountain 
goat, the “Glamour Fleet”’ will remain the finest, most 
enjoyable way of seeing Switzerland’s majestic Alps. # 
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Ultra-modern motor coach tours Alps along Susten Highway. 
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Fishing Fabulous Free-Flowing Lochs, Rivers 
of Scotland’s Highlands Is More Than a Sport, 


It's a Utopia Anglers Dream of All Winter Long. 


HERE IS A widely held belief 

that all Scottish fishing is done 
on lochs. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Scotland is in real- 
ity an all-round fisherman’s sport- 
land. Yet this loch-only idea keeps 
many visiting anglers from trying 
their luck, ostensibly because they 
think lake fishing dull but actually 
due to the fact that they are unwill- 
ing to tackle a form of angling 
which is strange to them. They 
need not worry about that. There 
is ample good fishing in Scotland, 
apart from the expensive beats 
which are rented on the first-class 
salmon rivers. 

For the trout fisherman who is 
accustomed by now to paying heay- 
ily for his sport in other parts of 
the globe, the cost will seem un- 
believably low, in view of the sport 
which is offered. Salmon fishing is 
not a rich man’s pastime in Scot- 
land. Thousands of working men 
fish regularly for salmon and scorn 
anything else. The salmon season 
begins February 25 and __ lasts 
through the middle of November. 

While Scotland can be described 
as a country of lochs, it is also a 
country of rivers and, as the coast- 
line is deeply indented, the prob- 
lem of pollution is negligible. This 
makes fishing all the more desir- 
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able. Months can be spent fishing 
the rivers in Scotland, whether for 
trout, sea-trout or salmon, without 
ever seeing a loch. If boat fishing 
is disliked, it is the easiest method 
for tourists to avoid. A keen angler 
can spend ten and a half months 
of the year after salmon if he 
starts on the Tay and finishes on 
the Tweed or Nith rivers, proof 
that there is no difficulty at all in 
finding good river fishing. 

The great Tweed gives good 
trout fishing almost throughout its 
length. Tickets (permits) are is- 
sued by the many angling associa- 
tions which control different 
stretches and its big tributaries. 

Lamington and Lanark are two 
other rivers where the local associ- 
ations charge moderately for per- 
mits. This is really trout fishing at 
its best, in delightful surroundings. 
In the early part of the season the 
stone fly, the worm and the natu- 
ral minnow are the main bait, 
while the dry-fly fisherman will 
find grand sport during the sum- 
mer. 

On the Tay, as on many other 
good salmon rivers, fishing for 
trout is permitted so long as an- 
glers give way to salmon_fisher- 
men at the pools, and so long as 
trout tackle is used—not a four- 


inch golden sprat on eleven-pound 
nylon. Lesser streams also give 
good trout fishing and if the 
weight is far below that of the fat 
chalk stream fish, the fighting 
qualities of the darker and fitter 
trout will more than make it worth 
an angler’s while. 

The Tweed River has a good 
stretch from the Peebles River area 
downstream to Walkerburn, with 
excellent water, particularly good 
after mid-summer. The cost of 
$1.50 per day is moderate consider- 
ing the many grand pools. This is 
the average price for all good sal- 
mon rivers. A notable exception 
is the Spey River, on the thirteen 
miles of bank controlled by the 
Strathspey Angling Improvement 


Trout fishing on Tweed is angler's delight. 
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Fisherman casting for salmon on River Tay. 


Association. Here the charge is 
$2.80 per week, a real bargain for 
this fine salmon and sea-trout river. 

In the south-west there are the 
Nith, Annan, Urr and Cree rivers 
—all good for salmon and _ sea- 
trout, particularly after mid-sum- 
mer. For the angler who enjoys 
fishing for whiting, South Esk near 
Montrose has a plentiful supply in 
an ideal surrounding. 

In many cases there is a reduc- 
tion in the charge if you take a 
weekly or two-week permit, when 
on a vacation. The angler, there- 
fore, who dislikes fishing from a 
boat, or who hasn’t yet tried it, 
will have no difficulty in confin- 
ing his sport to the rivers. There is 
more fishing to be done in the pic- 
turesque rivers of Scotland than 
any normal holiday can cover. 

For the angler who would like 
to try his hand at only fresh-water 
fishing, Scotland offers innumer- 
able opportunities. It is a country 
made up of thousands of lochs. Al- 
most all of these are ideal for fish- 
ing. On top of all this, fishing on 
most of the lochs is free. 

Pike and perch are in abundance 
in all of the lochs and may be 
fished for from either shore or 
boat. In central Scotland, Loch 
Faskally offers large, hard-fighting 
trout for the avid angler. In fish- 
ing for loch trout, fly-casting usual- 
ly gets the best results. In western 
Perthshire there is a delightful 
cluster of little lochs which offers 
some of the best pike fishing in the 
world. It is almost unheard of that 
an angler comes away from here 
with anything but a full basket of 
fish. 

For the fisherman who likes to 
angle for perch and chub, there are 
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five wonderful lochs near the town 
of Lochmahen in _ south-central 
Scotland. Here there is more in 
fishing than catching fish. On a 
holiday, the tourist or vacationer 
usually wishes to reside amid 
healthful surroundings suited to 
his taste and to fish either in small 
streams with mountain scenery or 
by the side of a smooth-flowing 
river with woods and smiling fields 
far from the noise of industrialism. 
The hills on either side of the 
river Annan, which is fed by hun- 
dreds of small lochs, are wooded 
and extremely picturesque. The 
lower stretches have a more rocky 
and deeper bed with plenty of 
cover for migratory fish. The 
waters of all the lochs are re- 
stocked annually with large brown 
trout. This assures the angler of a 
plentiful supply of fish every year. 

Loch Rammoch, located in the 
central-most point in Scotland, of- 
fers perhaps the world’s greatest 
pike fishing. These ugly, large- 
mouthed fish are an angler’s de- 
light. They give the expert and 
not-so-expert caster a real fight be- 
fore they can be landed. As often 
as not they slip away just as it 
seems they are caught. 

Loch Fyne, on the western shore 
of the land of Kilts, is the epitome 
of beauty and good trout fishing. 
Here are found stout-hearted trout 
galore and the fishing bag simply 
cannot cope with the take. Al- 
though known for its extraordi- 
nary brown trout, the. loch is on 
record for a fairly large catch of 
rainbow trout. Not as hard to land 
as its brother fish, the rainbow 
compensates by being one of the 
most delicate and delicious of all 
fish when served smothered in but- 
ter, 

At Loch Lomond, probably the 
most famous of all Scottish lochs 
and towns, there is exceptional 
pike and perch fishing. Traveling 
north to Orkney leads the angler 
to a group of small lochs just brim- 
ming over with hordes of large 
brown and sea-trout. If a vaca- 
tioner fishes the Loch of Harray 
not far from the Standing Stones 
of Stennass, he need not bring any- 
thing but a net. The fish are so 
plentiful that one scoop with a 
large net will fill the average fish- 


ing basket. The majority here fish 
from boats at the charge of about 
55 cents per day. The best time for 
fishing at Orkney is in the month 
of August. 

Towards the end of summer the 
place for the angler to make for 
is Newburghon on the Aberdeen- 
shire coast. The cost is about $1.10 
a day, whether fishing from a boat 
or from the banks. 

It is doubtful that there is any- 
place in the world quite like Scot- 
land for fishing. It offers the angler 
everything possible in some of the 
most exquisite and beautiful sur- 
roundings on earth. 

As long as there is fishing, and 
men to do the fishing, whether on 
lochs or rivers, Scotland will re- 
main an angler’s adventure. @ 
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O- OF THE pleasantest things about Greece is the 
fact that it’s hard to spend money there. A com- 
fortable hotel room in Athens costs as little as $1.25 a 
day single, without bath. Excellent meals are priced 
under $1.00. In one of the local night clubs, dinner, 
dancing and a floor show come to $3.00 or $4.00, some- 
what less in a taverna that features native music. 

On the small islands that dot the blue Aegean Sea, 
forming one of the most alluring vacation playgrounds 
in the Mediterranean area,, living costs are even 
cheaper. If you go to Mykonos, for example, a ten-hour 
boat trip from Piraeus, the port of Athens, you can 
find a room in a private house and eat well in a sea- 
side taverna for $2.00 a day, everything included. Even 
in the village’s deluxe hotel—and it’s really deluxe—a 
single room with private bath and three meals costs 
less than $5.00. For once, paradise is cheap. 

Because it has a remote and antique charm, with 
rolling hills that recall Nantucket, and a quaint, 
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dazzlingly white village where even the roofs of the 
houses are whitewashed regularly, Mykonos has re- 
cently become a favorite resort for Athenians and 
tourists alike. As you lie on one of the good beaches 
near the village, or idle in a sidewalk cafe over a glass 
of wine, the hours crawl by with becoming languor, 
and trouble seems far away. Though the summer days 
are hot, at night the wind is cool and the stars are so 
bright in the sky that it’s hard to believe they’re real. 

The village curves around a bay and spreads back- 
ward up the slope of a small knoll which is dotted with 
windmills. ‘Twisting lanes, too narrow for automobiles, 
link the houses together. The pavement stones are 
painted white, sometimes completely, sometimes just 
around the edges, to emphasize their varying shapes 
and give the street a mosaic-like pattern. 

Somehow, as part of the magic of the island, 
Mykonos manages to be both unspoiled and cosmo- 
politan. During the summer months, Americans, 
English, French, Germans, Scandinavians and Italians 
take up residence, wearing slacks and shorts and any- 
thing else that pleases them, while the islanders stub- 
bornly cling to their more voluminous clothing and 
carry on their timeless tasks—fishing, weaving and 
whitewashing their houses, undisturbed by newfangled 
nonsense from faraway cities. Since the cafes are 
crowded with tourists, you needn’t speak Greek to find 
companionship, On a hill at the edge of town there’s 
even an art school, where artists from many countries 
paint the immaculate village and the hills and the 
fishing boats below. Many of the island women are 
artists, too, and make cotton stoles, scarves and dresses 
in striking peasant designs for vacationers to buy. 

Across a broad channel lies another tourist attraction 
—the uninhabited island of Delos, called the Pompeii 
of Greece because it contains the ruins of a dead city 


that flourished there several centuries before the birth 
of Christ. Thought to be the birthplace of Apollo, god 
of the sun, Delos was considered sacred by the ancients. 
No one was allowed to be born on it, no one was 
allowed to die there. Somehow managing to avoid these 
two phenomena, very wealthy people did, nevertheless, 
live in the city, and today the remnants of their houses, 
temples and theatres dream silently in the golden sun- 
shine. Near the sacred lake from which it was said the 
god was born is a row of lions, beautifully carved, 
which date from the beginning of the Seventh Century 
B. C., and nearby, on the floors of several houses, are 
magnificent mosaics of gods and animals designed in 
brown, red and yellow colors that are fresh and bright 
today. 

For people who like to live in the sky, with the sea 
spread out below as far as they can see, there is another 
vacation island made to order for them. Called San- 
torini, this is a volcanic creation that rises straight up 
from the sea. On the very peak of its cliff, 800 feet or 
more high, a village clings to the rocks. There is 
already a nice hotel there, and a new one in the luxury 
class is now being built. 

Friendly acquaintance with a donkey is a great help 
when you go there, for it’s far easier to ride than to 
walk the steep path that twists up the cliff. The little 
animals carry you patiently to the beginning of the 
village, and there they stop, for this, too, is an immacu- 
late place, with whitewashed streets no more than ten 
feet wide. The island has good restaurants and cafes, 
with spectacular views of the sea, and generally there’s 
a breeze, no matter how hot the sun gets. Just sitting, 
or going out on a fishing boat, seems to be the principal 
diversions. There is no beach nearby. 

In addition to their beauty, one of the charms of the 
islands, as Ulysses discovered so long ago, is the variety 
of allures they have. Today the average tourist can 
enjoy far more than that ancient sailor did, even to the 
extent of shopping around for the kind of civilization 
that suits him best. If you feel like evoking the Middle 
Ages, for example, Rhodes is the place to go. 

A beautiful, flowery island just off the coast of 
Turkey, it is sometimes called “the bride of the sun” 
by the Greeks. While I never saw anything there to 
make me believe in such goings-on, it is a pleasant 
place for loafing just the same, restful and serene. 

Hiding behind a medieval wall, the town is dom- 
inated by a picture-postcard castle built by the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John when Rhodes was a center of 
Christian resistance to the spread of Mohammedanism. 
The downtown streets, cobblestoned, are lined with 
fortress-like buildings that date from the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries, so well preserved that they 
create the illusion of the past. As you walk between 
them it wouldn’t seem too surprising to meet a band 
of Crusaders charging by. After all, the island wine is 
strong. 
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Like the other resorts here, Rhodes has good hotels 
at reasonable prices, and several excellent beaches 
besides. It also has ruins from classical times in the 
town of Rhodes and, a two-hour car ride away, at 
Lindos, the memory of the famous Colossus, a 100-foot 
high bronze statue which, legend says, stood astride the 
narrow harbor and historians say stood somewhere 
else. The people who make tourist souvenirs prefer 
to believe the legend. As a result, it’s possible to buy 
dishes that picture the giant scowling at you, one foot 
triumphantly on either shore, and small statues of 
him as well. 

From the Middle Ages you can plunge into pre- 
history at Crete. The mystery island of the Mediter- 
ranean, this is the site of a civilization that goes back 
more than 5,000 years. Contemporaries of the ancient 
Egyptians, the Cretans had close commercial ties with 
that country. Many of the earliest statues and pieces 
of pottery that have been found on the island look 
like Egyptian art. For centuries the people prospered 
and developed an extremely high standard of living. 
‘They even invented modern plumbing, complete with 
bathrooms that had running water. Then, around 
1,400 B. C., something happened—fire, earthquake or 
invasion. No one knows for sure. The civilization 
disappeared, bathrooms and all, and comparable 
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Skala, harbor town of Santorin, hangs on red lava cliffs like bird nests. 


plumbing was not invented again until the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

At Knossos, near the modern town of Herakleion, 
where the boats from Piraeus dock, you can visit the 
ancient palace, now partly restored. It was a large, 
impressive structure, with many rooms and corridors, 
the walls of which were decorated with magnificent 
frescoes. Some of them remain, transferred now to the 
museum at Herakleion. Copies have been put in their 
places to give you an idea of the original effect. 

In the palace there is also a room where the oldest 
throne of Europe still stands. Carved from rock, with a 
curved seat and a high back, it is flanked on either 
side by frescoes of strange-looking animals with the 
bodies of lions and the heads of birds. 

You can visit each of these islands separately, tak- 
ing your pick among them and staying as long as you 
choose, or you can touch briefly at all of them and 
two more places besides by sailing on a weekly cruise 
that has been arranged by the Greek National Tourist 
Organization. It leaves every Monday noon from 
Piraeus and returns the following Friday morning 
after putting you ashore at these spots as well as at 
Paros (another whitewashed village) and Epidaurus, 
a fourth-century-B.C. religious health resort on the 
Peloponnesian mainland. The passenger list is limited 
to 150 people, all of whom have the run of the ship. 
The lowest-priced tickets come to $37.00, which in- 
cludes transportation, meals, guide service, embarka- 
tion and landing fees, shore excursions, and a ride on 
one of the amiable donkeys of Santorini. 

To simplify visits to other places of interest here, 
the tourist organization has also set up a series of motor 
coach tours, the longest of which lasts four days, costs 
$40.00, and takes you through almost all the major 
centers that were famous in antiquity, including 
Delphi, where, in pre-Freudian days, worried people 
consulted an oracle to find out about the future. Now 
the place is crowded with folks in search of the past, 
reading guidebooks instead of trying to figure out the 
oracle’s cryptic forecasts. 
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For this tour the bus leaves Athens every Wednes- — 
day at 7:00 a.m. and stops at Daphni, site of an 


eleventh-century-A.D. Byzantine church; Eleusis, where 
the Eleusinian Mysteries of ancient Greece were cele- 
brated; then crosses the Corinth Canal into the Pelo- 
ponnesus and heads for Mycenae, which Homer spoke 
about. Agamemnon was one of the kings of Mycenae, 
and for a long time it was thought that he had been 
buried in one of the huge tombs shaped like a beehive. 
Modern scholars, however, have concluded that the 
tombs were built even before his reign at the time of 
the Trojan War in 1200 B.C. All that remains of the 
palace now are the foundation stones and the huge 
fortification wall with its famous gate topped by two 
lions carved in stone. It’s a romantic site just the same, 
on the top of a hill that commands a sweeping view 
of the plain below. 

After a lunch stop at a deluxe hotel in Nauplia, 
the bus pushes on to Epidaurus for a visit to the ruined 
temples there and to the excellently preserved open- 
air theatre built up the side of a hill, where the plays 
of the great Greek dramatists were performed so long 
ago. The acoustics are astonishing. Seated in the last 
of the 55 rows of seats, you can hear a guide on the 
stage below as he makes insignificant noises by tear- 
ing paper and striking matches. 

Returning to Nauplia for the night, you leave next 
morning for Corinth for a look at the ancient city and 
the spot where St. Paul addressed the Corinthians, 
then continue to Olympia for the second night’s stay. 
The third morning you explore the ruins where the 
first Olympic Games were held in 776 B.C. before 
heading for Delphi, which you reach that night. 

One of the most beautiful spots in Greece, Delphi 
lies on a mountain side in the shadow of Mount Par- 
nassus, with a spectacular view of the ridges and val- 
leys below and the cliffs above. There is an open-air 
theatre there, too, and a stadium, and the remains of 
many temples, including the one where the oracle held 
forth. After spending the morning and part of the 
afternoon visiting these places, you start back to 
Athens, where the bus arrives around 9:00 p.m., still 
in time for dinner. : 

Both the tours and the cruise are set up to give 
tourists a quick and easy way of seeing sights beyond 
the capital, and both have proved popular, with the 
result that it’s a good idea to make reservations for 
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Since the devaluation of the drachma, Greece has 


drawn more tourists than ever before. The country- — 


side is beautiful, the people are friendly, and living 
costs are cheap. In addition to all that, it doesn’t cost — 


much to include Greece in a European journey. Round- — 


trip boat fare from Brindisi, Italy, to Piraeus is only — 
$50.20, tourist class, for a 36-hour voyage. Tourist air — 
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Odds and Inns 


crs STARTS. soon on 
Oklahoma’s newest tourist at- 
traction—a $1,700,000 resort lodge 
on picturesque Lake Gibson in Se- 
quoyah Park, near Wagoner—blue- 
prints calling for 105 rooms in main 
building, twenty cabana-style bun- 
galows built around large swim- 
ming pool, 27 cottages. . . . Ultra- 
modern Lawtonian Hotel, dreamed 
up years ago by civic leaders, 
opened recently in Lawton, Okla. 
Master Host Motor Hotels 
cropped its name to Master Host. 
. Between April 1-June 15, Hale- 
kulani Hotel in Waikiki Beach, 
creates a package tour including 
transportation, hotel accommoda- 
tions, other extras. .. . Final touches 
are being applied to lavish new 
Sahara Park in Palm Springs, Calif. 
To handle 300 mobile homes... . 
Beau Site Hotel in Haiti, offering 
guests spectacular views in all di- 
rections, has been fully redecored. 
. . . Completion of new Hilton 
Istanbul, due to open last fall but 
bogged down, will receive aid from 
Foreign Operations Administration. 
. . Ultra-luxurious Imperial Suite 
completed at San Francisco’s Hotel 
Mark Hopkins cost $60,000... . 
Minneapolis’ Curtis Hotel plans 
$200,000 expansion program—high- 
lights new lounge, modern coffee 
shop. . . . Hotel Danville, Virginia, 
recently finished a $60,000, air-con- 
ditioning project. . . . Hotel Jar- 
agua, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican 
Republic, with 138 rooms, is con- 
structing 100 more, all air-condi- 
tioned. .. . Hawaii’s newest hotel, 
Princess Kaiulani, 300-room struc- 
ture, opens doors June I1.... New 
tourist facilities in Ozark Play- 
grounds cost a crackling $2,500,000 
in 754... . Hotel St. Moritz, NYC, 
is luring guests with a week-end 
package priced at $22.50 per. Set-up 
offers a Friday-Sunday afternoon 
stay, with dinner, two breakfasts. 
. National Motel Show will be 
held in Atlanta Mar. 24.... Three 
new hotels, the Sands, Skyriders and 
_ Sahara, will be constructed at Phoe- 
nix, Ariz... . Haiti’s biggest hotel, 
the Riviera, opened new air-con- 
ditioned Chateau suites in time for 
the tourist season. @ 
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Hotel Headliners 


Europa, eer s Tallest, Opens April 2 


Artist's conception shows new Hotel Europa. 


Hotel Roosevelt Expands 


N™ ORLEANS’ Roosevelt Hotel 
has expanded at cost of $3,500,- 
000. Program, which originally was 
priced at an estimated $850,000, 
grew to more than four-times that 
amount. Initial sum of money set 
aside to cover expenses of hiring 
help did not allow for plumbing 
and lighting fixtures which came 
to more than expected. 

Additional cost of bathrooms 
was about $10,000. A New Inter- 
national Room, built to accom- 
modate 2,250 persons for meetings, 
and 1,500 for banquets, totaled 
$500,000. Eight other meeting 
rooms and the Grand Ball Room 
on the mezzanine were also redec- 
orated. A potential of over 2,000 
diners in all meeting rooms led to 
the construction of a new banquet 
kitchen priced at $365,000. Escala- 
tors moving 5,000 people an hour 
consumed $165,000. All this re- 
furbishing and more led to the final 
three million count. 


pee: TALLEST HOTEL, the 

Europa, is scheduled for open- 
ing in Copenhagen, April 2, on the 
150th anniversary of the birth of 
Hans Christian Andersen. Rising 
nineteen stories, the hotel is situ- 
ated in the-center of the Danish 
capital, near shopping areas and the 
harbor, and half a mile from the 
airport. 

The hotel will provide facilities 
for such needs as hairdressing and 
car parking, with a branch of Han- 
delbanken in the lobby, plus a kiosk 
for purchase of both Danish and 
foreign periodicals. A bar and cafe 
will also be a part of the hotel. 

A lounge and writing room along 
with banquet facilities are also 


available, with a roof restaurant on 
the top floor. 

The Europa is located at H. C. 
Andersens Boulevard 50. 


in Wendentl 
«WISCONSIN 


) Bucky, the lucky Badger,- 
invites you to write for 
Wonderful Wisconsin's 


vacation Kit — it's free! 

al Noth tell lh ENN ot oh FR 
} WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 4 
n Room 8, State Office Building a 
i Madison 1, Wisconsin : 
5 

Be Namie sent e ee aera Sa ea eee ea : 
Bi Add @ 98.72 cca: tie pg artesian eee : 
1 (et reeset tne poorer eH Zone........ StOt@ se, otesccancoee “ 
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TIPs 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Director, Shell Oil Company 


Moe OFTEN ask me for tips 
on travel tipping. I'd like to 
pass along three guideposts which 
I use. Before I give a gratuity, I 
ask myself “how good was the serv- 
ice? What is the quality of the 
particular hotel or restaurant?” and 
“How much money do I have?” 
Consider the answers to these rule- 
of-thumb questions and then tip in 
accordance with the amount of 
service rendered—and you can’t go 
far wrong. 

Some standard, accepted fees for 
specific services may prove helpful. 
For instance, in most city hotels a 
25-cent per bag minimum should 
be given to the bellboy. For er- 
rands, he also gets a quarter tip. 

It isn’t necessary to tip the door- 
man for opening your door, unless 
he unloads your luggage or per- 
forms some other service. In smaller 
motels, no tipping is required. 
Hotel chambermaids usually get at 
least 25 cents per person per night 
for stays of two days or more. It’s 
best to leave the tip under your 
pillow or give it to the maid per- 
sonally. It isn’t necessary to tip her 
for a one-night stay. 

In restaurants, tip fifteen to 
twenty per cent of the check, de- 
pending on the class of restaurant. 
If you visit a beauty shop in the 
course of your trip, the operator 
who cuts and sets your hair gets 
50 cents as a rule. An operator who 
owns his or her shop and has no 
help does not expect a tip. Your 
manicurist receives 25 cents in 
most shops, as much as 50 cents in 
luxury salons. 

Maintaining a proper balance in 
tipping is as important as in other 
things. @ 


| EUROPE—34 days $719 cmp | 


l 7 countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor 

Coach. No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connections 

| to make. You really see the country! Price includes 
transatlantic fare, land travel, hotels, meals, sight- 

| seeing. 25 other tours up to 72 days, up to $1173. (Or 
European tour only at $372 up.) Frequent departures 

I April-Aug. See your travel agent or send for folders. I 


PERCIVAL TOURS, Inc. Dept. V I 
l 237(Madison Ave. N.Y. 16, W.Y. 5670 Wilshire Bivd.,Los Angeles 36, ae | 


ee 
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EUROPEAN NATIONAL HOLIDAYS 


(Weekdays only) 


. AUSTRIA 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 

Jan. 6—Feast of the Three Kings 

May 1—State Holiday 
*+—Ascension Day 
*$—Whitmonday 
*®_Corpus Christi Day 

Aug. 15—Feast of Assumption 

Nov. 1—All Saints Day 

Dec. 24, 25—Christmas 


BELGIUM 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 

*—Easter Monday 
May 1—May Day 

*i—Ascension Day 

*$—Pentecost Monday 
July 21—National Holiday 
Aug. 15—Assumption Day 
Nov. 1—All Saints Day 
Nov. 11—Armistice Day 
Dec. 25—Christmas 


DENMARK 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
*#—Maundy Thursday 
*¢—Good Friday 
*—Easter Monday 
*t—Ascension Day 
May 5—Liberation Day 
*$—Whitmonday 
June 5—Constitution Day (from noon) 
Dec. 25, 26—Christmas 


ENGLAND 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
*—Easter Monday 
*$—Whitmonday 
July *—Queen's Birthday (2nd Monday) 
Aug. *—Bank Holiday (1st Monday) 
Dec. 25—Christmas 
Dec. 26—Boxing Day 


FINLAND 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
Jan. 6—Epiphany 
Feb. 28—Kalevala Day 
*4—Good Friday 
*—Easter Eve 
*—Easter Monday 
May 1—May Day 
May 19—Flag Day of the Army 
June 23—Midsummers Eve (from noon) 
June 24—Midsummers Day 
Dec. 6—Independence Day 
Dec. 25-27—Christmas 


FRANCE 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day 
*—Easter Monday 
*i—Ascension Day 
May 1—Labor Day 
May 25—Mother’s Day 
*§—Pentecost Monday 
July 14—Bastille Day 
Aug. 15—Assumption Day 
Nov. 1—All Saints Day 
Nov. 11—Armistice Day 
Dec. 25—Christmas 


GERMANY & 


Jan. 1—New Year’s Day 
Jan. 6—Three Holy Kings’ (Magi) Day (in Catholic areas) 

*¢—Good Friday 

*—Easter Monday 

May 1—May Day (Labor Day) 

*i—Ascension Day 

*$—Whitmonday 

*®_Corpus Christi Day (in Catholic areas) 
Nov. 1—All Saints Day (in Catholic areas) 
Nov. *—Repentence Day (in Protestant areas) 
Dec. 25, 26—Christmas 


ITALY 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 

Jan. 6—Epiphany Day 

Feb. 11—Treaty with Vatican 
*#—Holy Thursday 
*¢—Good Friday 
*4—Holy Saturday 
*t—Ascension Day 

May 1—Feast of Labor 

May 8—Victory of Europe 


*—Moveable holidays. Dates change each year: 
1-46 days before Easter. 

#—Thursday before Easter. 

4—Saturday before Easter. 

¢—Friday before Easter, 


June 5—Corpus Domini 
June 11—Republic Day 
Aug. 15—Assumption Day 
Oct. 12—Columbus Day 
Nov. 1—All Saints Day 
Nov. 4—Armistice Day 
Dec, 25—Christmas Day 


NETHERLANDS 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
*¢—Good Friday 
*—Easter Monday 
April 30—Queen’s Birthday 
May 5—Liberation Day 
*t—Ascension Day 
*$—Whitmonday 
Dec. 25, 26—Christmas 


NORWAY 


Jan. 1, 2—New Year's Day 
*—Easter Monday 

*#—Maundy Thursday 
*¢—Good Friday 

May 1—Labor Day 

May 17—Constitution Day 
*+—Ascension Day 
*§$—Whitmonday 

Nov. *—Prayers Day (Sunday) 

Dec. 25, 26—Christmas 


PORTUGAL 


Jan. 1—Universal Brotherhood Day 

Jan. 31—Pioneers of Portugal Republic 
*¢—Good Friday 

May 3—Discovery of Brazil 

June 10—Camoes Memorial Day 

Oct. 5—Heroes of Republic Day 

Dec. 1—Independence Day 

Dec. 8—Lady of Conception Day 

Dec. 25—Day of Family 


SCOTLAND 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 

May *—May Day (1st Monday) 
Aug. *—Bank Holiday (1st Monday) 
Dec. 25—Christmas 


SPAIN 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 

Mar. 19—St. Joseph’s Day 
*—Holy Week (Full week preceding Easter) 
*®—Corpus Christi Day 

Aug. 25—St. James’ Day 

Oct. 12—Fiesta Del Pilar and Columbus Day 

Nov. 1—All Saints Day 

Dec. 25—Christmas Day 


SWEDEN 
Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
Jan. 6—Twelfth Day 
Mar. 25—Lady Day 
*¢—Good Friday 
*—Easter Monday 
May 1—Labor Day 
+*—Ascension Day 
§*—Whitmonday 
June 24—Midsummer's Eve 
Dec. 25, 26—Christmas 


SWITZERLAND 


Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
*¢—Good Friday 
*—Easter Monday 
*i—Ascension Day 
*§—Whitmonday 
Dec. 25, 26—Christmas 


TURKEY 
Jan. 1—New Year's Day 
April 23—Children’s Holiday 
May 1—Spring Holiday 
May 19—Youth Day 
July _*—Sugar Holiday 
Aug. 30—Victory Day 
Sept. *—Sacrifice Holiday 
Oct. 29—Republic Day 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Jan. 1, 2—New Year's 
May 1—Worker's Holida’ 
May 29, 30—Constitution Day 


{—Thursday—40 days after Easter. 
§—51 days after Easter. 

*—Second Thursday after Whitmonday. 
(Easter Sunday—April 10, 1955.) 
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A PARIS 


If you want something in French to 
test your own ability to get along in the 
language. or if ‘you want even just to 
listen to it, while your eye is busy with 
the sights of the French capital city, A 
PARIS will serve either purpose. Its nar- 
rative voice is well modulated, its fault- 
less French is within the comprehension 
of a third year high school student, and 
a reading script of the spoken dialogue 
comes along with the film. Titles flashed 
on the screen also help orientate those 
whose aural comprehension of French is 
inadequate or rusty. 

Its title translatable as In Paris or To 
Paris, as you choose, this film presents such 
famous landmarks as Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral, La Place de Opéra, l’Arc de l’¢toile, 
La Place de la Concorde, etc., in all their 
beauty. The métro (subway), the markets, 
the cafés, and the maddening traffic are 
revealed in all their confusion and urban- 
ity. Here is nothing “quaint” or “pictur- 
esque,” but the simple, daily behavior 
of the average Parisian against the back- 
ground of his city. 


$75, ¥ rent $5. 


0 fis 
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This British- Overseas Airways’ film 
presents Britain through the eyes of four 
different kinds of people. The device is 
not new, and the scenes of England, Scot- 
land and Wales are more or less the usual 
ones. What makes this film stand out as 
an artistic production is British poet Au- 
den’s commentary in metered blank verse. 
It is from 
opening sequence of Queen Elizabeth and 


Prince Philip as air-minded travelers, that 


the film gets its title: 
as kings and queens are flown?” 


“Who travel royal, 
TRAVEL 


ROYAL is further distinguished for its 


stress—not on commodities and achieve- 
ments in a material sense—but on_ its 
measurement of the British people against 
their historic background, and on “‘tradi- 
tions which don’t have to be dead to be 
honored.” The spirit in which the British 
work and play, what they stand for in 
the present, what they bring from the 
past into building for the future, their 
craftsmanship and character, these are 
the things chiefly dwelt upon, and they 
go a long way toward helping the visitor 
understand Britain. 


20 mins., color. Available without charge, except 


transportation. 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


COLOR SLIDES by well known professional 
photographers. High quality. Detailed 
descriptions. Multitude of subjects. Ex- 
teriors and interiors. Cities, Castles, Peo- 
ple, Famous Fountains, Splendid Gardens. 
Paris, Versailles, French and Italian Rivi- 
eras, Italy, Rome & Vatican, England & 
Scotland, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Athens, etc. 
Near and Far East, Mexico. Catalog ‘’T’’ 
Free. HOLY LAND, Pope Pius XII, Lourdes, 
Fatima, Miraculous Medal, Chartres, Li- 
sieux, Padua, Assisi, and other Italian 
Shrines. Exteriors & Splendid Interiors. 
Religious Paintings. Catalog “TR” Free. 
Argo Slides, 62 William Street, New York 
5, N. Y. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous origi- 
nal professional action and scenic shots 
of Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, U.S.A. 
rapids canoeing, skiing in the Alps. Neil 
Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, Meri- 
den, Conn. 
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IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable 
world-wide, mail-order business from 
home, without capital, or travel abroad. 
Established World Trader ships instruc- 
tions for no-risk examination. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Free details. Mellin- 
ger, E831, Los Angeles 24. 


FOREIGN TRAVELING? Obtain Felber’s 
Money Converter-Guide. Currency ex- 
changes, customs, tipping, metric sys- 
tems, passport regulations, etc. Europe- 
Near East $1.00, Latin America-West 
Indies $1.00. Consultants, Box 636, 
Newark 1, N. J. 


WOMAN, 50, 135 Ibs., 5 ft., non-drinker. 
Fair education. Best references. Paints in 
oils. Companion to traveler or interesting 
“home. Drives car. Pat Birt, P. O. Box 312. 
Fortuna, California. 


Auden’s question, over the 


SCREENING NOTES 


To rent or purchase a projector and 
screen, consult your classified telephone 
directory, your local camera shop, audio- 
visual dealer, or Rohama Lee c/o Screened’ 
for Travel, 50 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 
Address this department for assistance in 
rental or purchase of any films described. 
All films are 16mm sound unless other- 
wise noted. 


A YANK IN ROME 


In this boy-meets-girl comedy feature, 
an American soldier with a seven-day 
pass in his pocket starts for Rome but 
is distracted enroute by a beautiful blonde 
Italian girl, also bound for the capital. 
Over the period of his leave, and against 
an interesting historic background, the 
GI hotly pursues, and finally wins, the 
lovely Valentina Cortese. 

This is Italy’s first bi-lingual film. It 
is fun listening to the switch from Italian 
to English and back again. For help in 


following the story there are also English 
titles that translate the Italian dialogue. 
89 mins., b&w. For rent, $25.00. 


Discover 


FAMILY ADVENTURELAND 


Explore this land where legends were born, 
the Missouri of Dan’] Boone, Tom Sawyer, 
Jesse James, the Pony Express, and count- 
less other names famed in song and story. 
Soak in the beauty of rugged hill country 
and quaint towns. Enjoy fishing, swimming, 
riding and many other sports to please 
every member of the family. Excellent ac- 
commodations in every price range. Send 
for free vacation information today. 

REO Mee isl RS re tl 99A 
Missouri Division of Resources and Development 
Dept. D-561 Jefferson City, Missouri 


Send Missouri Vacation Information to 


HE FAMED watering hole of 

Cannes, France, was launched as 
such by an Englishman, a rich chap, 
Lord Brougham by name, who came 
to the then small township of fisher- 
men, well over 100 years ago. He 
liked what he found, established 
his residence, and, though no one 
realized it at the time, a fashionable 
spa was started. 

Actually, Cannes has an ancient 
history, dating its recorded story to 
990. Just off shore are the Iles de 
Lerins, the island of Ste. Marguerite 
and St. Honorat, which for ned the 
smal] independent state of Lerins in 
past ages. On one of the isles, Ste. 
Marguerite, the state prison was 
established in the Seventeenth Cen- 


Europe 
On A Shoestring 


It probably costs much less than you think to see 
Europe. For one thing there are many low cost 
tours originating in Europe, the kind that econom- 
ical Europeans buy for themselves. Some are as 
low as $5 a day for hotels, meals, sightseeing, etc. 


The book that describes these tours and many 
other ways to see Europe as nearly on a shoestring 
as possible is Europe en a Shoestring. 


Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Europe to the 
other, including England, France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 


When it’s cheaper to rent a car than take 
your own; how to buy and sell a car overseas. 


How to get the most for your money when 
going via rail, bus, sightseeing coach, etc. 


How to save on foreign exchange. This part 
of the book alone will pay for its cost many 
times over. 


In short, it covers everything you want to know— 
from what to see to how to see it, With facts, facts, 
facts. There's a h ay ‘guide to “‘How to Say It in 
7 European Languages’ (that section alone is also 
worth the price of the book). 

specific about passports, visas, 
in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 


Of course, it’s 
customs here and 


“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without 
this book,’’ writes a travel agent. “‘Your book 
sayed me enough last year to bring home lots of 
gifts."’ writes a woman. ‘“‘The intelligent traveler’s 
yade mecum to Europe,’ says the French Govern- 
ment travel offic2. 


For two dollars, you get this money-saving book, 
plus 2 supplements on where to stay, eat, and 
shop in England and France—more help on seeing 
Europe comfortably and at low cost. 


Tear out ad. print name and address on_ sheet 
of paper, and mail with $2 to HARIAN PUBLICA- 
TIONS, 44 SECOND AVE. GREENLAWN (LONG 
ISLAND), NEW YORK. 
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tury. Many a prisoner was sent 
there, his fate sealed by a dread 
lettre de cachet. Among these men 
was one who to this day remains a 
mystery: the “man in the iron 
mask,” subject of the well-known 
tale by Alexander Dumas. Legend 
has it that this prisoner, his face 
hidden by a mask of iron, was a 
twin brother of the king, Louis 
XIV, but no one knows for certain. 

Today, of course, the Cannes that 
the world knows is a streamlined 
resort with plush hotels rimming 
the Boulevard de la Croisette on the 
edge of the sea. We are at the Carl- 
ton, huge and white in the sun by 
day, and at night a-glitter with elec- 
tric torches within and on the veran- 
das outside. Far beneath the balcony 
of our room there is the steady lap 
of the Mediterranean. Shortly after 
dawn, as the early sun thrust aside 
the night, I sat and watched Cannes 
come to life. 

A cruise ship slipped in and an- 
chored dead center of my horizon. 
Soon, the passengers will be ferried 
to the jetty that forms one arm of 
the port. Directly below, a man is 
dragging the sand of the beach, 


walking back and forth, pulling a~ 


device that erases the footprints of 


yesterday and leaves the surface _ 


smooth, awaiting the next onslaught 


Powerful speedboats haul water skiers along blue Mediterranean sea at Cannes. 


of feet. It strikes me as a frustrating 
task. The lone swimmers enjoy the 
wide expanse, all theirs for the mo- 
ment. Nearby, speedboats await the 
water skiers, one named Atomic, a 
touch of the world that seems quite 
removed from the life of Cannes. 


The sun is bright, but the breeze ~ 


cooland fresh. “California weather,” 
Tufhe calls it. On a corner of the 
boulevard beneath, a cleaner sloshes 
buckets of water on the pavement. 

Soon, the beach will fill, the boule- 
vard will become a hubbub, and the 
hotels will hum. Tardy risers may 
late-breakfast on the Carlton veran- 
da and, come noon, perhaps Alfred 
Hitchcock will be lunching there, 
dipping his cigar in brandy as, per- 
chance, he dreams up new murders — 
to film. Guests from many lands will © 
shake dice at the tables to see who 
pays the check. The life of Cannes, — 
the publicized part of it, at least, 
will be in full swing. 
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FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation of foreign uni- 
versities and governments. 

AROUND THE WORLD ..............$1,955 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA .......... 1,499 
NEAR EAST incl. Holyland .......... 1, 
EUROPE (4 Tours) 


495 

csececeeses S999 to I, ‘599 
Co-Educational—College Credit Optional—For 

Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional Persons 


For details address: —* 
PROF. J. B. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton 1, Pa. 


travel book selection 


Selection of Remarkable “To Hidden Depths’ Takes Reader 
Into Undersea World of Adventure and Incredible Beauty 


By 

CAPTAIN 
PHILIPPE 
TAILLIEZ 
SOMMANOEA OF ENE 


UMQESSKA RESEARCH GROUP 
Oe THE FRENCH AVY 


INTRODUCTORY MOTE BY 
4.¥. COMSTERR 


hastated Hen 32 pages ot pavtearaaee 
@ ie Beach ae 


UITE UNKNOWN to average men 
QO and women, the French Navy 
maintains what is called the Un- 
dersea Research Group—the D.E.- 
R.S., Groupe d'Etudes et de Re- 
cherches sous-marine. Under its 
aegis, extraordinary strides have 
been made in the important science 
of Oceanography, Of this notable 
crew, Captain Philippe Tailliez is 
Commander, and his magnificent 
new book, To Hidden Depths, 
(New York: E. P. Dutton. 188 
pages, illustrated) is an engrossing 
story of their accomplishments. 


It is a story not only of their 
achievements but of their arduous 
preliminary training in the face 
of numerous discouragements, of 
which official disbelief and lack of 
equipment were major obstacles. 
Their early investigations of the 
field afforded adventures worthy of 
Sinbad the Sailor—their experi- 
mental penetration of the secret 
of Petrarch’s miraculous Fountain 
of Vaucluse, their downstairs visits 
to the French fleet scuttled at Tou- 
lon, their recovery of a Greek gal- 
ley at Mahdia, “most ancient un- 
derwater wreck in the world,” their 
informed assistance in the memor- 
able descent of the Piccard-Cosyns 
bathyscaphe at Dakar. 

Before the Wright Brothers, it 
used to be said that the only ele- 
ment remaining to be conquered 
by man was the air. Actually, it is 
the water. Yet, the specious realism 
of Jules Verne in his celebrated 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea, plus the ghastly accom- 
plishments of the twin-bearded 
Admiral Von ‘Tirpitz in World 
War I, generated a popular idea 
that man needs no further knowl- 
edge for his mastery of the deep. 

In the U. S., that idea has been 
confirmed by recent television ex- 
planations of how Walt . Disney 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 


the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 
and ‘Arm Chair Travelers” 


“TRAVEL, ‘APRIL 1955 
Baap 


180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 
Land eIn the Mountains © In the Valleys 
° By the Lakes ¢ By the Sea 
All Described in Detail 

Also Regional Descriptions: The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 
Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn, 

To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
on vacations, and to carry when touring. 


+350 $450 


Sent promptly by mail, 
Send check or cash. Dept. B 
SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE. DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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succeeded in filming the immortal 
story of Captain Nemo. An impres- 
sion has been developed that the 
knapsack of compressed air, face 
gogeles and rubber feet t peculiar to 
skin diving are the peculiar inven- 
tions of Hollywood. 

In reality, all this apparatus 
emerged from painstaking inter- 
national research, with British, 
French, Japanese and Americans 
most conspicuous, bringing together 
the English frog men, with: their 
characteristic rubber foot fins, first 
thought of by the French Captain 
de Corlieu, and the self-operated 
diving gear originally demonstrated 
by another Gaul, Commandant Le 
Prieur, and, of course, studies by 
specialists in the U.S. Navy. 

Captain Tailliez was one of the 
world’s pioneer underwater cine- 
matographers. His submarine doc- 
umentaries include Sunken Ships, 
Nine Fathoms Down, Une Plongée 
du Rubis and The Island of Divers. 

Throughout his eloquent nar- 
rative with the interpolated photo- 
graphs in superb color and _ black- 
and-white, run emotional whip- 
lashes that you will not care to 
forget. 

Special to 
N.T.C. Members 
Members of the National Travel 


Club are offered copies of this re- 
markable real-adventure book at a 
substantial discount, merely by 
filling out the coupon below. 


National Travel Club 


50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “To Hidden Depths” 
at the special membership price of 


$4.00. 
Remittance is enclosed. 
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TRAVELS 


1. In what country is the literacy rate the highest in 
the world? 

2. What Central American Republic has no Atlantic 
seacoast? So you know it, Smarty. Then tell me what 
its boundaries are before collecting the 64 dollars. 

3. You have left Naples seventeen miles behind you, 
paid your 100 lire (16 cents) and now at the foot of 
the Tifatini Mountains you are inside what 1,200-room 
Royal Palace which was used as the Allied Supreme 
Headquarters during the War? 

4. What Inn on the French Riviera has many thou- 
sands of dollars worth of paintings by Matisse, Renoir, 
Modigliana, and other famous moderns, which are said 
to have been given to it by the artists in their penniless 
days for hotel bills? 

5. What is London’s last galleried coaching 
which now belongs to the National Trust? 

6. What famous London Police station opposite the 
Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, is without the 
usual blue lamps because Queen Victoria thought that 
confronting visiting celebrities with an obvious police 


Inn, 


Station might be misunderstood? 
7. What have the following in common and what 
European countries are they identified with? 
(a) Volkswagen (b) Renault (c) Fiat (d) Hill- 
man Minx 
8. For whom was Carson City named? 
9. Name the rest of a poet’s itinerary by finishing the 
following quotations: 
(a) “The farther off from England—the closer ’tis 
(b) “There’s 
is forever ------- ; 
(c) “It’s tulip time in ------- ; 
(d) “Castles in -----.” : 
10. What theater in Paris specializes in plays that 
make your flesh creep up along your spine until your 
hair rises to the ceiling? 


some corner of a Foreign Field that 


” 


FOR YOUR TRIP IN EUROPE 


RENT A “crvcne CAR 
from 
SPEEDY SERVICE 


PRIVATE CARS LTD. 
177 Golders Green Road, London, N.W. 


represented in the U.S.A. by 
SPEEDY SERVICE PRIVATE CARS OF NEW YORK, INC. 
122 EAST 42nd ST. (Suite 463), NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0895, 7-0766 


Complete Every All 
Information Assistance Reservations 
Send for illustrated brochure NT NOW 


England 
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Solutions to Brain-Twisters 


Horizontal 
Burning cheaters 
Beloved of the ad writers 
Uttered in the thitta 
Large net catching Paree 
Only thing the U.S. can get 
out of Soviet Russia 
How Daddy came home after 
showing Junior how to play 
baseball 


What the ten-dollar gigolo 
sang to the lady in the moon- 
light 


Picture star K9 

How the threads were sepa- 
rated 

On the lighter side 

When Daddies are dogs 
Lady of Figuroso—pardon 
form! 

La Stick Rouge 

Poor little rich girl 

Frutti passage 

Falls into position 

What Ike was when T.R. was 
President 

When the poet got up to be 
sad 

Rhee markable 

Harem holders 

Made the woolly lamb sick 
You can reduce this by rolling 
water over it 

This cast a spelling situation 
Used to call this a chorus girl 
Oh ess? So. 

What the conservative failed 
to see in the exhibit of mod- 
ern painters in Paris 

Patch it up again 

Earliest known aeroplane 
What the houses covered 

These hammered in the point 
Miss Stair’s erring twin 

Sort of thing almost buttery 
Leaving frozen Copenhagen 
SAS will take you over a place 
that is this 

She whipped him she lashed 
him she drove him through 
this 

Dreg store cowboy drink 
Pearl’s mammy 

This is what I thought. I even 
tried to build a development 
on it (two wds.) 

Swan’s sweetheart 

This nuisance will never never 
bother you on a freight 


-_ 
SOaN anew 


_ 
-_ 


| Nathan Hale at home 


appear on page 54 


Vertical 
It’s his Kingdom we search 
for on a Winter Cruise 
Top Heavy in Russia 
One on your passport 
Fat man with jokes 
XXXXX 
How the Male flower got the 
Female flower to loye him 
What the bees knees were 
It’s bad to take K out of skin 
Salt of the earth 
Plane rum dropped on the 
stricken city 
Symbol U 
What the Spanish sweetheart 
said 
This Italian family had a 
villa in Italy now a hotel 
Picturesque, starry back open- 
ing that gives the shivers 
This tennis player has the 
grape’s grasp 


Dogs in armchairs 
Whoops! Hoops! Fun! 
When she gave these 
to the dog he bitter 
Baby tycoons 

This will get a strangle hole 
and bore you to death 
Romans once wore these 

This has been said before, 
again and again and again 
What the deb was once 

Dine a mite violently 

Where the hills ended 

The horseback rider came 
home covered with glory and 
these 

Nice island if you ean get it 
Chief cook and bottle washer 
What this lovely girl will al- 
ways do if you break a vow 
Bracelets for boys 

Toil for the monkey man 
Sustaining Rolls 

This is what Light-Horse Harry 
was (two wds.) 

You could get drunk on this 
in Ye Olde Albion 

What the passionate beauty 
with the dagger left behind 
This will floor you 

C’est Amour! 

These cross the ocean in the 
lower depths of the ship 


berries 


What he saw in Hey ace in “Hl 


the cold gray dawn 
Mr. One 
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READER’S CHOICE 


BY JOSE EHRENS 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and mem- 
bers of the National Travel Club about your favorite 
place, type out, double-spaced, some 300-500 words 
and send it to Reader’s Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although none can be 
acknowledged or returned, Travet will send $5.00 in 
appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


M* MosT enjoyable vacation was the one spent in 

picturesque Norway. Her scenery is impressive 
at any time of the year, but during the summer 
months little steamers cruise along the coastal fjords 
enabling tourists to see them in all their majesty. The 
fjords run miles inland from the sea, and boat travel 
provides the best means of seeing them. 

A fleet of fourteen ships steams along the coastal 
waters all summer from Bergen to the North Cape 
and north of the Arctic Circle. Cruises from nine to 
twelve days in length, costing from $125-$150, which 
includes shore excursions, have been arranged by the 
steamship companies. 

Almost everyone in Norway speaks English, and the 
guides aboard ship have been given special examina- 
tions to assure the English-speaking visitor that he 
will know all about the waterfalls that plunge into 
the fjords, the weathered fishing villages that cling to 
the shoreline, and the habits of the herds of reindeer 
that swim past the ship. 

An exciting phenomenon is the midnight sun, 
which is visible on the northern part of these cruises 
24 hours a day, from the end of May to the end of July. 

One of the variations of the coastal cruises is the 
boat ride north from Bergen to Kirkenes and a bus 
ride south to Oslo over Highway 50, which covers 
almost the entire 1,200-mile length of the country. 
‘This trip takes about fourteen days and costs a little 
over $200 for transportation. Between $5.00 and $6.00 
a day ‘should be added for hotel and meals on the 
return trip. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration: to furnish its members information 


oy 
x 
wh starter « NOW XS 


on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse 
public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our 
wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a Closer relationship between all peoples in order to secure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher; Oriental 
Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells; Australia-New Zealand: 
Harry N. Holmes; Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Combining ship and overland travel permits the 
tourist several advantages. He will see the interior, 
agricultural part of the country, have a look at the 
Lapps and their herds of reindeer, and, if timed 
correctly, have a chance to fish the country’s famous 
salmon streams. 

The starting point for most of the cruises is Bergen, 
eight hours and $10.00 by rail from Oslo, the capital 
of Norway. Oslo itself is worth two or three days of 
a traveler’s time. It is possible to get a three-day stay 
there for $30.00, including hotel room with breakfast, 
service charge, tips and sightseeing tours by both bus 
and motor-boat. 

Norway, land of the midnight sun, is a tourist’s 
low-cost delight. @ 


Recommendation for Membership 


To the Membership Committee, 
National Travel Club, 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
In my opinion, the following person is eligible to join 
the National Travel Club, and I take pleasure in propos- 
ing this person for membership: 


(please PRINT full name of domineay 


INGER oo Ctra s Ae belo eee amn Gira t leisleece SAS ee 
(please print) 


@itiyietcios tates crac areld to tennis States. setae nceuinistn 
Name of nominating member.......eseccescecescees 
Address: eeereeerovrereereeeerereeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeereee 


Membership Fivccosdcvstevpeevvevevevecetesesecscie 
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Noo THAT THE cold blasts of winter are aivitig wa 
~‘ to the gentle airs of spring, tourists from all 
parts of the globe are getting ready for that Europea 
vacation. To many women the most important part 
of a vacation is’ their wardrobe. And fashions hav 
never been more exciting or keyed toward the traveler’s 
needs than they are this year. | 

Jane Kilbourne, fashion advisor for Pan Americaill 
World Airways, has found that easy-to-care-for, wrin 
kleless fabrics provide for a complete wardrobe during 
a European tour—even allowing for room to bring 
back gifts and souvenirs. Women passengers are ad- 
vised to take a minimum of lingerie in the new syn- 
thetic fabrics which launder and dry quickly, and to | 
base wardrobes around a central color scheme. 

As further help in deciding what to take abroad this_ 
summer, here is a general summary of what- to-weaa 
in the various European countries: e 

UNITED KINGDOM—England. A tweed or wool 
suit is always good for daytime wear, with low-heeled — 
walking shoes for sightseeing, or dressier shoes for city — 
wear. Silk suits are good for daytime, too, if weather 
is warm. Dark colors for after five. Be sure to include — 
a light raincoat, either the kind you can fold up and 
put in your handbag when not using, or one of the 
high-styled raincoats which double for an evening ~ 
wrap. | : 

IRELAND. Tweed or wool suits. Sports clothes for 
daytime. Walking or spectator shoes. Cocktail sepa- 
rates for after five, preferably on the conservative 
side. Always the raincoat! 3 

SCOTLAND. Tweeds or flannels for daytime. N 
cottons or resort-type clothes. Daytime wool jerseys, 
sweaters, wool skirts. A raincoat large enough to fi 
over topcoat or suit while you walk on the moors. — 
For social events at large hotels in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow, a long skirt and evening blouse or sweater. — 

SWITZERLAND-—Suits and dark dresses for day-— 
time and on into evening. A raincoat and walking — 
shoes. Formal occasions seldom require anything be- 
yond an informal dinner dress. 

BELGIUM—Medium-weight suits and dresses for 
city life. Short after-five dresses to wear in Brussels’ 
gay night clubs and restaurants. For a dip in the 
Belgian Sea at Ostend, Namur and Knocke-Le Zoute, — 
take along a swim suit. i a 

HOLLAND-—Same as Belgium, with, of course, the 
ever-ready raincoat and walking shoes. No formal 
wear necessary for the theater or dining out. Spectator : 
sports play a large part in your sight-seeing. i 

SCANDINAVIA (Norway, Denmark, Sweden and ~ 
Finland) —Suits and medium-weight dresses for day- 
time and after five, Sports clothes for the country, 
but no cottons unless the weather is unusually warm 
at a lakeside resort. Simple black dress or dressy suits 
will be all you need in Stockholm. Formal clothes are 
rarely worn except at gala openings and banquets 
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/ and when dancing in first-class restaurants and cafes. 

FINLAND—Medium-weight suits for city wear will 
be ample. Formal street-length wear for evening. 
Evening clothes are worn only at the plushiest resort 
hotels and casinos. 

NORWAY—Medium-weight clothes. Again, no 
cottons for summer. Black suits and dresses are formal 
enough for Osto night life. 

DENMARK-Suits and a dressy black costume 
will be adequate along with conservative sports at- 
tire for country wear. Formal attire is seldom worn 
except for Saturday evening dancing at the Am- 
bassadeur or the Wivex. Raincoat, walking shoes. 

FRANCE-—Your newest, smartest clothes! Medium- 
weight or dark silk suits for daytime. Black cocktail- 
type dresses for after five. This year’s new short eve- 
ning frocks featured for summer wear by leading 
American and French designers will fill the bill for 
evening wear. Walking shoes and a raincoat, but no 
cottons or white shoes for Paris. If a trip to the 
Riviera is on your agenda, smart beach clothes, cotton 
daytime dresses and dressy evening wear. 

ITALY—A conservative country, where women are 
advised not to wear slacks on city streets. Lightweight 
clothes, such as you would wear in a large American 
city in summer are acceptable. Bring dark sheers or 
prints for after-five wear. Rome is a dressy city, fast 
coming up in the world of haute couture, so be sure 


to have a couple of dark, simple, smart outfits. Walk- 
ing shoes, but no formal evening clothes for summer. 

GERMANY-—The same kind of clothes you would 
wear in New York, Chicago or any other large 
American city in the summer. Suits for daytime wear, 
medium-weight dresses for after five and sports attire 
for the country. No cottons. 

AUSTRIA-—Same as Germany—city-type clothes— 
no cottons. Formal dress is usually worn at the opera 
in Vienna and at the festival in Salzburg. Formal 
dress is also worn at the more fashionable resort hotels 
in the evening. Golf, tennis, hiking and climbing are 
popular summer sports in Austria, so be sure to in- 
clude suitable attire. 

SPAIN—City summer clothes—dark silk suits and 
prints for the principal cities, as Spain in summer is 
much warmer than most other European countries. 
The black silk, or faille dress is always good here. 
Sports and beach-wear are necessary for seaside resorts 
such as San Sebastian or Sitges. 

PORTUGAL-—Lightweight street cottons are best 
in dark colors for city-wear. Generally, informal sport 
clothes and more formal street-length wear for eve- 
ning will do. Evening clothes are worn only at the 
plushiest resort hotels and casinos. Like Spain, the 
typical costume for women of fashion is the little 
black dress. Beach-wear, but conservative, for resort 
areas. @ 


Planning a Trip? Let NTC Help You! 


Information Service Director 
National Travel Club 

50 West 57th Street, 

New York 19. New York 


TI am planning a trip to 


and would like information on: 


Plane Bus Hotels 

Ship Train Package trip 

ehh enerswillllt Wea dere si gneve ecceonne ne 3 in my party. I plan to 
MGS DVIS e ee Sete Daal NG wsdh's Sevres) aitas ALUM CCUM Gai .bsc cee ote) 
Approximate amount of money I wish to spend......... 
NITIES CRS OP tng CRA eC Membership #....... fs 


- Send information to: 


ING ATOSSEIE )aenetaeee ONES cit aie Dime aac Seon ETE e ae 
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Motor touring only 


Due to the fact that motoring is heavier than 
ever and we do not wish any member to be 
disappointed in his request for information, 
we would appreciate it if you would allow us 
a minimum of THREE WEEKS for pro- 


cessing of your request. 


Pam: planning.a.trip.fromi! 2.6 ck) ces ate 
LON aera ko and would like a routing 
SEPA cies richein tae: cere el otte eRC BI amen Soha c etarete 
I am planning to leave............ siciersueterelle 
AN ANAK ch eet ean a 5.35 ar le, Sone lene: oon a) Sobre wi alata aehare 
Membership NOs c% 24 slaw slererens ores pdr ¢ 
AGAERS Giz eurtinie mes Sie ck iets odie oleh as oa ere meee 

CUR ene Oe ipic sate aeaken oon chats oe wrote 

LODC ya tents States’: snp wma een ys 


These Five Illustrations Show You How 


Simple {{lumination Gets Good Results. 


ie THIs DAY of high-powerd flash, flood and strobo- 

scopic illumination, it’s refreshing to know that pic- 
tures can still be taken with the simplest illumination. 
It’s more than just a stunt, however. Witness PHOTO 
ONE —a fine portrait, and you would never know it was 
not taken with expensive equipment. 

The illumination was provided with three ordinary 
candles judiciously placed. The main light was on the 
left, a little above the head, some eighteen inches away. 
Its position is revealed by the direction of the nose 
shadow. The shadows were softened by the light of the 
second candle placed on the right, about three feet 
away. The third candle illuminated the background. 
The exposure was five seconds at F/4.5, and the film 
Super XX. 

It’s an excellent picture, but there is one disadvantage 
—the subject has to be fairly still in order to allow a 
time exposure. Also, of course, the camera has to be 
on a tripod or other firm support. Any camera with a 
Time or Bulb setting on the shutter can be used. Use 
the lens wide open, adjusting exposure to your maxi- 


SPANISH ... the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov‘t-Approved, fascinating Study-at-Home 
Method for adults—personal service direct from Mexico 
City—attractive, illustrated lessons (all about Mexico— 
just as if you were in Mexico while learning this beauti- 
ful language), phonograph records (men & women 
teachers). Grammar headaches overcome. Novel Rest 
Period Chats on Mexican Art & Music (with music rec- 


ords). Every minute chuck full of interest. Special rates 
for schools & teachers. 


Free Demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy, 
Av. Juarez 117, Depto T-2. Mexico, D. F. Mexico. 
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PHOTO I. Fine inexpensive photo can be made with simplest lighting. 
Illumination is provided by three ordinary candles placed correctly. 


mum aperture. A fast lens has an advantage here of 
course. But even a box camera will work. — 

A test exposure is a good idea to start with. Even a 
handful of pocket matches, as in PHOTO TWO, can 
get you a picture. The room need not be darkened, but 
there should not be too much illumination or the 
candle-power will be overpowered. If you develop your 


PHOTO 2. Test exposure using matches often achieves good results. 
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own negatives, allow minimum development time, and 
maximum exposure. 

Including the light source in the picture, as in 
PHOTO THREE, provides a dramatic effect, not easily 
obtainable with ordinary illumination. This effect can 
be carried further, for eerie results, as in PHOTO 
FOUR, if the candle is placed low to cast shadows 
upward. This type of lighting always implies a sinister 
mood, if not a ghostly one. 

A reflector may be placed behind the candles to pep 
up their efficiency and also to provide a certain amount 
of diffusion. In PHOTO FIVE, ordinary white card- 


PHOTO 3. Eerie result, gotten by holding candle-lit lamp a foot 
from the face, is not easily obtained with ordinary illumination. 


board is used. All of these photos are by Clay Gipson, 
a great experimenter and innovator in still and motion 
picture methods. 

Try some candle-light portraits, even if only to take 
one or two shots as test exposures. Use the fastest black 
and white film. Color pictures are not recommended 
as they would be reddish in hue, and about ten times as 
long exposure is required. However, if it’s eerie effects 
you want, don’t hesitate to experiment with color film 
also. A still-life is a good subject for your first test 
exposures. @ 
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PHOTO 4. To achieve ghostly and sinister picture, a candle is placed 
about waist high casting weird shadows upward, playing on face. 


PHOTO 5. To add bounce to illumination a reflector can be setup. 


You can secure your rail accommodations 
before you leave. Tickets may be purchased 
and advance reservations made through your ,: 
Travel Agent or at any of our three offices 


@ See Your Travel Agent 


Lyte 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., N. Y. 
323 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P.Q. 
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Lines Aft... 


Auto Angles 
Dear Sirs: 
Among the many magazines to which 
I subscribe I. must say that TRAVEL is 
one of the best. A habit of mine is to 
maintain a check-off chart for each pub- 
lication. . . . I have found TRAVEL to 
have more “VG” marks (in my score) 
per issue than I could possibly hope for, 
and yet get! I enjoy most of your regu- 
lar features. ... Your articles are excel- 
ents e 57). 1 have been to almost every 
part of the world. . In your January 
issue you devoted twenty pages to auto- 
mobiles. ... I do not feel such detailed 
specialization should be given to that 
one mode of transportation in one issue. 
. Finally, may I express the hope that 
you keep the layout as it is now and, 
whatever you do, please do not, like 
many others, split up articles, making 
the reader continue on some back page 
after reading the opening paragraphs. 
. [have not been one of your readers 
for very long but the past eight months 
have made me a life-long subscriber. .. . 
H. A. Donald Sano 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 
. I think your special feature on 
1955 cars in your January issue was just 
what the people need but very seldom 
get. 
Robert C. Straube 
Monroe, Mich. 


Mr. Travel 
Dear Sirs: 
Congratulations on making the 1954 
“Mr. Travel” Award to Mr. Dulles. 
Maye Kerley 
Arlington, Va. 


Cockeyed Crosswords 
Dear Sirs: 

What a nice surprise! I found the Ted 
Shane crossword puzzles again, after all 
these years. I tried my skill—and wits— 
at solving the Ted Shane “Cockeyed 
Crosswords” in the old Liberty maga- 
zine. - Of course, I read the whole 
magazine and am enjoying it each 
month, 

Marguerite Cooper 
Big Spring, Tex. 


SEE EUROPE 


WITH A “CONNOISSEUR”: 


World traveler who visited four continents, member 
of ten gourmet clubs in Europe, will guide small 
group through high-points of Britian, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway. Has good 
friends in each land (incl. nobility), therefore group 
enjoys unusual privileges. Leayes N.Y. July 7, back 
in N.Y. Aug. 7, both crossings by plane, thus 30 
days in Europe, much in private, chauffeur-driven 
ears, All-inclusive cost per person $1400-$1500, 
If seriously interested, request details, 


Kauffmann-Grinstead, Ph.D. (formerly WN.Y.), 
401 Mt. Valley, Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 


1 SS 
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Toll Charge 
Dear Sirs: 

May I call your attention to a regret- 
table confusion in your February issue? 
On page 17, you speak of “the toll-free 
journey down the Florida Keys to Key 


West,” and then on page 33 you say — 


“Tolls are $1.00 for car and driver .. .” 
I was on the Overseas Highway the day 
the toll came off (at noon, by the way) 
and feel it might be well to correct the 


error. 
Robert F. W. Meader 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


TRAVEL tripped, appreciates TRAVELER 
Meader’s fare evaluation —Ed. 


Highway Notes 
Dear Sirs: 

In your January issue you had a good, 
illuminating article entitled New Cate- 
way-to Old Mexico but you did not state 
that this highway was not completed. 
We were forced to detour at four rivers 
where new bridges were being con- 
structed. . . . About 100 miles of the 
road is pock-marked and old. Our mod- 
ern cars with high compression motors 
require high octane gasoline . . . just 
can’t take that Mexican gas. The motors 
slow down and eyen stop, knock and 
sputter. Of course, you eventually get 
through. One always does in Mexico. 
A passerby, a friendly Mexican or a 
trucker aids you. Mexican hotels are 
virtually without heat. So winter is not 
the best time to roam the country—if 
you require a warm room. Spring is bet- 
ter... . If you take Mexico as it is, you 
will enjoy it. But be prepared for some 


rough spots. 
Ray C. Schroeder 
Shreveport, La. 


Mexican Mistakes 
Dear Sirs: 

I made two serious errors in my ar- 
ticle on New Gateway to Old Mexico. 

. Mazatlan, of course, is in Sinaloa’s 
southern part, not in Nayarit. And I 
failed to punctuate properly in connec- 
tion with the lake at Patzcuaro, near 
Guadalajara. You can take your car to 
villages around the lake, but to reach 
the islands you must go by very small 
boat. I indicated you can take your “car 
by boat,” which is not true. I hope the 
article stimulates interest in the new 
highway. . . it is a rewarding trip. I 
understand the bridge washout that held 
up the recent trailer caravan is now 
repaired. 

Vivien Keatley 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Future Traveler 
Dear Sirs: 


Everyone at our house enjoys your 
magazine. We wouldn’t be without it. 
We save every copy and when our child 
goes to school, I am sure she will refer 
to them again and again. 

Mrs. Victor Yacktman 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Southernmost City 
Dear Sirs: aa 

I was very much interested in the brief 
article regarding the World’s Southern- 
most City in the December Travet, I 
like to visit out of the way places and 
have driven from Algiers to Capetown 
and have also driven to Alaska. I have 
traveled the Amazon River from i 
source to its mouth. ... I will make this 
trip [to Punta Arenas] about a year 


from now. : 
Wallace D. Malone 
Dothan, Ala. 

Greek God 

Dear Sirs: 


Re your crossword puzzle in the Fe 
ruary number of TRAVEL, vertical 52, I 
was of the opinion that Ares was he not 
she! Am I wrong all these years since 
I studied Greek mythology ? 

K. E. C. Carrigan 
Ventnor, N. J. 


Braintwister Ted Shane got twisted — 
himself, confused Eris, goddess of fight- — 
ing and strife, with Ares, her brother.— 
Ed. : 


Brain=-Twister Answers 


1, Finland, 2. San Salvadore. West: Guat 
mala, north and east Honduras and the Gulf 
of Fenesco, South: Pacific. 3. Caserta P. 
ace. 4. Colum d’Or St. Paul de Vence. 5. 
The George Inn, Southwark. 6. Bow Street. 
7. Companies which make cheap European 
cars (a) Germany (b) France (c) Italy © 
(d) England. 8. Kit Carson. 9. (a) France 

(b) England (c) Holland (d) Spain. 10, 
The Grand Guignol. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


French Government Tourist Office: pp. 4, 8 (to 
16, 46. French National Railroads: p. 
Lions inc: pp. 12, 13, 31, 33. British Travel Associa- 
tion: pp. 25, 38, 39. British & Irish Railways Inc: P. 
9. Spanish Tourist Office: pp. 11-14, Belgian Official 
Tourist Bureau: Pp. 34-36. Norwegian National 
Travel Office: p. 8 (bot.). German Tourist Inf 
mation Office: pp. ooee. Austrian State Tourist D 
partment: p. 26. Swiss National Travel Office: 

37. Pan American World Airways: p. 47. Monkm 
Press Service: pp. 19, 20, 21. Clay Gibson: pp 
53. Samsonite Luggage: p. 50. 
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